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Patrick Henry Makes 
A Speech —1943 Style 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
D. C.—An open letter to 








WASHINGTON, 
Patrick Henry. 

Honored Sir: As you undoubtedly know, we 
are still proudly repeating that famous crack 
you made back in 1775... the one that goes: 
“But as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death!” 

You certainly were an aggressive guy. You 
were no thumb-twiddler when it came to doing 
something about the Tories (who must be pretty 
old stuff to you by now). And, boy, how we 
could use your help today! 

Because we’re up against pretty much the 
same kind of thing you went through back 
in 1776. It’s the old feud since the dawn 
of time, the Tories versus the Sons of 
Liberty. 

The words are a little different this time, but 
the tune is still the same. Let me tell you about 
the new words, 

They’ve got them down in a new piece of 
tyranny called the Connally Anti-Labor Bill. 
For quick reference, it’s a hell of a lot like 
the Five Coercive Acts the Tories loaded on 
you boys back in 1774. In spirit, one’s the 
spittin’ image of the other. 

Well, you remember how you boys back in 
1774 horsed around for a couple of years be- 
fore you all united and faced the fact that 
Fight Means Fight and you can’t duck it by 
simply talking about it. In short, when it’s 
time to fight, the time for arguments is over. 

Well, that’s exactly our headache now. You’ll 
understand it, because before your team all got 
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in a lot 


together in 1776, 
of little groups, each trying to talk faster than 


they were split up 
the next one. And while they were busy talking, 
the Tories were busy putting the boots to the 
whole bunch of them. 

That’s our present situation. We, too, have 
our little groups, each trying to outtalk the 
others—when they should be getting together 
and rolling up their sleeves like they mean 
business. I forget now what names all the little 
groups on your team had, but ours are CIO, 
AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods. And while 
they’ve been busy chattering at each other, 
with one saying how we ought to do this and 
the other saying how we ought to do that, the 
Tories have ganged up and slipped them the 
Connally Anti-Labor Bill. 

Well, as I remember, the same sort of 
situation finally got your goat and one day 
in March of 1775 you got up in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses and talked a lot of 
horse sense. It became a memorable event 
in the history of the mighty nation you and 
your team established, And what you said 
made so much sense that practically every 
word of it is still good today, 168 years later. 
Now, I’m trying to get at the same thing 

you did in 1775. 

And because my team is the lineal descendant 
of your team in spirit and purpose, and be- 
cause you put the words together so well back 
in 1775, do you mind if I repeat them here and 
now for the benefit of my team, with hardly 
half a dozen words changed to allow the 
difference of 168 years? 

Remember how your deathless 
out in the House of Burgesses? 

“They tell us, Sir, that we are weak—unable 
to cope wfh so formidable an adversary. But 
when shall we be stronger? Will it be the next 
week, or the next year? Will it be when we 
are totally disarmed, and when a Fascist guard 
shall be stationed in every house? Shall we 
gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of effectual re- 
sistance by lying supinely on our backs, and 
hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until 
our enemies shall have bound us hand and 
foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a 
proper use of those means which the God of 
nature hath placed in our power. 

“Fourteen millions of Organized Labor, 
armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in 
such a country as that which we possess, 
are invincible by any force which our enemy 
can send against us. Beside, Sir, we shall 
not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of Na- 
tions, and who will raise up the Unorganized 
to fight our battles with us. The battle, Sir, 
is not to the strong alone; it is to the 
vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, Sir, 
we have no election until the end of 1944. 
If we were base enough to desire it, it is 
now too late to retire from the contest. 
There is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery! Our chains are forged! Their 
clanking may be heard in every mine, mill 
and factory! The war is inevitable; and let 
it come! I repeat, Sir, let it come! 

“It is in vain, Sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Appeasers and Divisionists may cry Peace, 
Peace!—but there is no peace. The war is 
actually begun! The next wind that sweeps 
from Washington will bring to our ears the 
clash of those clinking chains! Our brethren 
are already under the Tory tyrant’s heel! Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that Appeasers 
wish? What wane they have? Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains poe slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! I know not what course others may take; 
but as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 

P. S.: If now, today, this week, each local 
union of every national union were to elect, 
appoint, or pull straws to set up a full-time 
political secretary assisted by a committee large 
enough to do the job of seeing to it that each 
member of the local and his family actually 
get to the polls on election day 

*And until the elections of 1944 provide the 


for 


words rang 


opportunity to really use this machinery, that 
sort of action is the only practical means of 
slowing the present Tory gallop down to a 


walk or of stopping it dead in its tracks. For 
that is a language that every politician on 
Washington’s Capitol Hill understands. 
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“Food Famine” to Wreck OPA 
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‘Civil War” in Detroit — Why 2 


By CLARK RYAN 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

DETROIT, Mich.—Riotous violence, born of 
the anxieties of wartime psychologies and the 
stress of desperate economic maladjustments, 
struck Detroit this week. 

It was the fourth American city in a month 
to be torn by hatred, hysteria, and uncon- 
trolled mob movements. As in Beaumont, 
Mobile and Los Angeles, the police were help- 
less before the surge of crowds in the street, 
unable to check the bloodshed, or to maintain 
any kind of “law and order.” 

More than 48 hours of ugly and tragic 
rate rioting came to a close here with 
the declaration of military rule and the 
institution of army patrols. Soldiers were 
sped to the aid of a terrorized city with 
orders: “Load your guns and don’t take 
anything from anybody!” Troops rolled 
into Cadillac Square, heart of the city, to 
quell riots spreading over a wide area. 
Federal forces are still guarding Detroit’s 

battered Negro district; 29 are dead, all but 
four Negroes. More than a thousand have 
been injured, the substantial majority Negroes. 

In nearby Fort Custer, members of a 
Negro quartermaster’s battalion tried to 
obtain ammunition and trucks at the 
Army post to go to Detroit “to assist 
their families.” They were arrested. Ap- 
parently the No. 1 U. S. industrial center, 
heart of the national war production, was 
on the verge of a civil war. 

How it all started, nobody could say. Sun- 
day was hot. Belle Isle, recreational and swim- 
ming center in the Detroit River, was crowded. 
There were jangled nerves, a few tiffs, a fist- 
fight on the bridge. Somehow, a story got 
started—a Negro woman and child were slain 
on the Isle late that night. With Monday 
came a nightmare of vicious street brutality. 
Here, in the fourth-largest American city, 


bloody anarchy reigned. 
This correspondent saw cars overturned 
and set on fire in the midst of traffic; 


Negroes dragged out of autos and trolleys 
and beaten into unconsciousness; passersby 
stopped and assaulted with lead-pipes. In 
an alley near Woodward Avenue, a Negro 
lay in the gutter begging for mercy as 
the crowd of hoodlums swarmed in to 
kick him. Monday night saw a pitched 
battle at a Negro apartment hotel, where 
police fired a thousand rounds of tear-gas 
into the building as Negro snipers fired 
from windows. 

The city demoralized as heads were 
cracked and limbs broken. Negro factory ab- 
senteeism ranged from 50 to 90 per cent. The 
baseball game and the horse races were can- 
celled; the theatres closed early; a 10 o’clock 
curfew was announced. And there are sections 
of Detroit’s East Side, where most of the city’s 
160,000 Negroes live, which look as if they 


was 


blitzed. Storefronts were smashed. 
Smashed plate glass littered the sidewalks. 
The people were sullen, cowed, suspicious. 
The office of the Michigan Chronicle, liberal 
Negro weekly, had been wrecked. The police 
had been eonesided in arrests and in their 
handling of the rioters. (Ford UAW Local 
400, at the Highland Park plant, orgamized a 
bi-racial flying squad, which alone effectively 
and fairly handled nearby difficulties.) 

If Lincoln’s Civil War helped to make 
the black man free, Detroit’s little civil 
war reversed the decision. Apparently a 
white man’s world had won again. 

Behind the tragedy lay what? The broad 
factors are many. First, job discrimination. 
The Fair Employment Practices Committee is 
a faint memory, and a bitter one. *Second, 
slum-ridden housing conditions and segrega- 
tion in new communities. (The Sojourner 
Truth riots were a direct response to this 
problem.) Third, reactionary political forces, 
clustering around old Ku Klux Klan and Black 
Legion elements. Gerald L. K. Smith’s propa- 
ganda still gets around. 

[New Leader labor correspondent John 
Panzer also reported from Detroit: “A more 
social outlook must be adopted by our 
schools, unions, churches, and other civic 
organizations in order to combat the prob- 


had been 


lems of discrimination, segregation, and 
prejudice. If these groups do not carry 
through a program of social reform, a new 


political party, representing the progressive 
interests of the common people, will have 
to be formed to do the job. Riots, strikes, 
price bungling, wartime economic ineqauli- 
ties are all part of the same picture. The 
American people will have to meet it with 
new political formulae. . 

And who is to blame? In part this black 
reactionary fringe—but the riots were hardly 





planned and organized affairs. But in most 
part the administration is to blame... the 
county, the city, the state, the federal admin- 
istrations. Not the present administration 
alone ... but the preceding ones, too. 

There is flagrant industrial discrimina- 
tion. How much has been done to remedy 
it? There is Jim Crowism in the armed 
forces. Has any one dared to meet this 
problem? There is widespread hatred and 
ignorance and prejudice abroad in the 
land. Why thas there been no serious or 
systematic attempt to cleanse it education- 
ally? There is a war against Fascism. 
When will there be a beginning to a po- 
litical warfare which will enlighten an 
embattled people as to the everyday social 
implications of the ideals at stake? 

There will be stories and dope-theories about 
Hitler and his Fifth Column plot. But it hap- 
pens to be an American plot—a long-standing 
conspiracy against the Negro people, who have 
been oppressed, exploited, degraded. 

Ford, General Motors and Chrysler have 
more and more directly to do with this race- 
riot tragedy than any Nazi agent... or 
Gerald Smith crackpot. Narrow-minded _in- 
dustrial management’ can no more control the 
social problems with which it becomes con- 
fronted in an unprecedented total war situa- 
tion like the present one than a mountaineer 
patriot can meet the lines of mechanized 
warfare. 

“Over-all democratic planning” is a_ nice 
theoretical phrase for NAM big-business prop- 
agandists to take potshots at. When riots 
start stalking the streets of great American 


cities some people may begin to see it as 
an urgent human formula. 
Democracy need not necessarily begin 


at home—but it would be nice if it occa- 
sionally returned to pay a visit. 
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Letter Exposes ‘Mission to Moscow’ 





A Page That Joseph Davies Forgot 


Joseph E. 


threaten the American liberal-labor critics of his ‘Mission to Moscow” 


By MATTHEW LOW 


movie. 


Davies, ex-U.S. ambassador to Soviet Russia, returned from his second visit to Josef Stalin last week to 


He stepped off the plane (sentimentally named “Mission to Moscow”) and expressed shock at “the abuse the film 


was taking.” 


He promised, as one reporter quoted him, “to take the stump and reveal names.” 


He darkly hinted that 


“a sensational story will break in two weeks which will make the opposition sorry.” 


One sensational story, herewith, 


sorry. 


is about to break. 


It will make, not the opposition, 
It reveals names—his own, signed to a letter he dispatched from the U.S. Embassy in Moscow—and it corrobo- 


but Joseph E. Davies very 


rates The New Leader’s charges that the current Warner Bros. film whitewash of the Stalin regime involved a political 


scandalous pro- 


and moral hypocrisy of 
portions. 

The letter turned up as a fugitive piece of 
evidence attached to the voluminous trial testi- 
the Jerome Davis-Benjamin Stolberg 
sessions before the 
Eugene Lyons was 
charge 


mony of 
case. At one point in the 
New York Supreme Court, 
introduced to substantiate the Stolberg 
Communist.” 


that Professor Davis was “a 
Arthur Garfield Hays, arguing Des avis suit 
for libel, challenged Lyons. He ted that 





the court rule on this testimony on the gro yunds 


that Lyons was “not objective,” but “biased’ 


and “blinded by political wath - He con- 
trasted the “forthrightness” and “open- 
mindedness” of a Joseph Davies, author of 


h disillusion- 
Assign- 


> hars 
author of 


with the 
Lyons, 


Mission to Moscow, 
ment of a Eugene 








JOSEPH E. DAVIES 








ment in Utopia. 

In behalf of the def 
introduced a letter from Ambassador Davies 
to Eugene Lyons. It was dated October 16, 
1937, and was written from the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow. Its occasion was Davies’ reading 
of Assignment in Utopia, Lyons’ documented 
indictment of the Stalinist regime as a cynical, 
totalitarian dictatorship over the 
people. 

“You have written 


ense, Louis Waldman 


Russian 


a very remarkable book,” 


Ambassador Davies wrote. “I greatly honor 
and respect the intellectual honesty, candor, 
and courage which the book discloses.” He 
found the book “fascinating” and full of 
“insight,” and confessed that “I found the 
greatest of interest and value in its pages. It 


contributed substantially to my perspective.” 

The complete text of the letter follows: 
Embassy of the 
United States of America 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
October 16, 1937. 

Mr. Eugene Lyons, 

co Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

383 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Lyons: 

You have written a very remarkable 
book. I fascinated by it that I 
could not lay it down until long in the 
night and, in fact, until I had read its first 
300 pages. I do not think I could say any- 
thing more commendatory than that. 

As a human document I find it fascinat- 
ing. Your first chapter outlining condi- 
tions in the East Side of New York and 
the natural mental reactions which those 
conditions induced commanded my sym- 
pathy and complete understanding, and 
further on the frankness and elucidation 
with which you describe the evolution of 
your thought are most remarkable. It is 


Inc., 


was so 


a fine piece of writing. I greatly honor 
and respect the intellectual honesty, can- 
dor, and courage which the book discloses. 

The detail with which you develop the 
chronological happenings which came 
across your visage during your years of 
reporting, the color which you gave it in 
connection with the personalities you con- 
tacted, and the insight which is provided 
by the description of personal relations 
here gave it a special interest to me. 

I know Bob Allen, Ray Long, and Roy 
Howard and the other men that you refer 
to, and I found the keenest interest in 
reactions to these extraordinary conditions 
over here. 

You have written an extraordinary book. 
I predict for it a great success. Personally 
I found the greatest of interest and value 
in its pages. It contributed substantially 
to my perspective. 

I am looking forward to meeting you 
personally, for there are many things that 














you write of that I should like to have the 
benefit of further discussion with you 
upon. 
With assurances of my esteem, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Sgd.) JOSEPH E. DAVIES. 
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Companies Curtail 
Production, ‘New 
Leader’ Charges 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Although the total 
energies of government — War Labor Board, 
Congress and White House—were mobilized this 
week to break the resistance of the coal miners 
and force them to go on paying 1943 prices with 
1941 wages, a more serious strike against the 
war effort aimed at starving the United States, 
our armed forces on the war fronts and our 
hard-pressed Allies into submission to the War 
Profiteers has gone without challenge and rela- 
tively little notice. 

Led by meat packers and the dairy trust 
in an apparently well-planned and con- 
certed plot, criminal war profiteers in the 
food packing, processing, handling and dis- 
tribution trades were this week engaged in 
a gigantic, nation-wide strike to break even 
those relatively feeble efforts made by the 
government to date to maintain some sort 
of control over prices. 

The strike, which has been spreading 
steadily for three weeks, this week brought 
a near meat and butter famine throughout 
the United States as production in these 
two food essentials was deliberately cur- 
tailed over 50 per cent by profiteering meat 
packers and dairy trust, with the curve of 
curtailment rising and expected to reach 
a new peak next week. 

Figures available earlier this week showed 
that the major meat packers of the country in 
their strike against the meat price rollback 
order and subsidy plan had reduced their daily 
beef kill to 29,100 cattle, or less than half of 
normal. Meat packers also have shut down scores 
of slaughter houses throughout the country 
rather than comply with OPA price regulations 
or cooperate with the government’s effort to 
stem the dangerous inflation spiral through pay- 
ments of subsidies to meat and butter producers. 

Food supplies for our fighting men on 
the war fronts are in a precarious situation, 
according to the War Meat Board of the 
War Food Administration. The Board re- 
ported: 

“So critical has the need for beef by the 
armed forces become that purchasing agents 
at the Army’s 24 buying centers scattered 
throughout the country are ready to accept 
any quantity down to one full carcass of 
beef or veal.” 

In the meanwhile, cattlemen reported that the 
strike of the meat packers was building up a 
surplus of beef cattle left on cattle raisers’ 
hands which would reach 15,400,000 head before 
the end of the year. 

While this artificial famine was being pro- 
duced by the strike of the meat packers, cattle 
raisers were facing the triple problem of 1st hav- 
ing to sell their steers, when that was possible 
at all, at ruinously reduced prices offered them 
by meat packers on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, 
2nd having to sink heavy additional sums into the 
feeding of their stock beyond their normal time, 
and which will certainly force the cattlemen to 
ask higher prices to recoup their losses, and 3rd 
facing inevitable losses in the deteriorated value 
of over-age steers unless the strike of the 
packers is ended very soon. 

In the case of the coal mine strike, the Ad- 
ministration found a swift answer in seizure of 
the coal mines. 

No such similar swift action shows any 
promise of being utilized against the strike of 
the meat packers and dairy trust. Despite the 
fact that it would be mechanically a much 
simpler job for the government to take over and 
operate in the interests of the war effort the 
slaughter houses of the meat packers and the 
creameries of the dairy trust, both of which are 
much fewer in number than the coal mines and 
which offer fewer complexities of operation. 

The government’s discriminatory way of deal- 
ing with the two strikes, as between the coal 
miners and the meat packers and dairy trust, is 
being noted in labor circles here with taut lips 
and tense tempers. It is being taken as further 
confirmation of one of labor’s most deeply felt 
complaints, that as between the Labor and Big 








Business role in the war effort there is no 
equality of sacrifice, contribution or treatment 
by Congress and the Administration. 

The 10 per cent rollback on beef and mutton 
prices went into effect last Monday. The con- 
certed nature of the plot against the rollback 
was plainly evidenced whe on the large meat 
packers ceased bu a ivestock three to four 
days | re t effect ve date of the rollback, 

d pac , plants began to close down simul- 
taneous untry. 
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packing plants in the 


nati area closed their doors on 








Friday and Saturday before the price rollback 
effect 

Cleveland packing plants followed suit, and 

Cle meat dealers voted to suspend 


In announcing suspension of business, George 


(Continued on Page Six) 


Michigan Unions Call 4. 
For Labor Party 
After Alfange Appeal 


Following the 





appeal by Dean Alfange, Amer- 
car “pc Party candidate for Governor of 
New York, to Labor’s Non-Partisan League of 
Wayne County, it, Michigan, on June 11th, 





the ore: 


calling for tion of a third party in 
es of the British Labor 
»s with liberal and 
ntatives of working 
of Michigan, Labor’s Non- 
of Wayne County, adopted a 
resolution ¢ “the immediate establish- 
ment of an Independent Party of Labor and 
Working Farmers in the State of Michigan,” 


Michigan, along the | 
Party, 
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Murder in the Deep South — The Story Behind « Lynching | 


@ By MILTON R. KONVITZ 


The newspapers reported in a few lines that 
on June 16th a group of men took Cellos Harri- 
son from the Jackson County Jail, at Marianna, 
Florida, and beat him to death. The reports also 
stated, in a line or two, that Harrison was to go 
on trial on June 21st for the murder of a filling 
station operator. 

The lynching of Cellos Harrison cannot be 
glossed over with merely a bare reference. The 
facts are dramatic and the implications are of 
great significance. 

Johnnie Mayo owned and operated a small 
store and filling station on a road near 
Marianna. On the morning of February 5, 
1940, his wife went out, and when she returned 
she found Mayo lying in a pool of blood. Mayo 
told the physician who saw him that a “yellow 
Negro” had hit him. Shortly thereafter Mayo 
died. 

Cellos Harrison, then 20 years of age, lived 
with his wife in Marianna. He had been in the 
habit of coming to Mayo’s store nearly every 
day to purchase a little whiskey. Immediately 
after the murder several Negroes, including 
Harrison, were arrested, but all were released 
soon thereafter. 

Harrison continued to live in the town and, 
as a matter of fact, continued in his employment 
across the street from the County Court House. 
Fifteen months later he was again arrested. The 
Supreme Court of Florida, in its first opinion in 
the case, pointed out that the arrest came as 
the result of a conference between the newly- 
elected Sheriff and a State investigator. The 
arrest was made on May 19, 1941. On May 30, 
while in jail, and in the presence of the Sheriff, 
three Deputy Sheriffs and a State investigator, 
Harrison signed a “voluntary” confession. 

Two weeks later, on June 13th, he was 


indicted. He had no money with which to 
retain an attorney, so the Court appointed 
counsel. Ten days after the indictment he 
was placed on trial. On the following day 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty, with 
no recommendation of mercy. He was sen- 
tenced to death by electrocution. 

The “confession” was the sole basis of the 
conviction; yet the trial court failed to charge 
the jury on the rule of law that confessions 
should be considered and weighed by courts and 
juriés with great caution, for it is well-known 
that men, through fear of personal punishment, 
or through hope of averting such punishment, 
confess that they are guilty of crimes without 
the slightest foundation in truth for such con- 
fessions. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of Florida 
the Court reversed the judgment of conviction 
on the ground that the lower court committed 
reversible error when it failed to charge the 
jury on the above rule of law. The Court or- 
dered a new trial. 

Again he was tried and convicted, and again 
his case came before the State Supreme Court. 
At the second trial the Judge gave a proper 
charge to the jury; so now the only question 
before the higher court was whether or not the 
use of the “confession,” which was the sole basis 


of the conviction, violated the Florida and 
United States Constitutions. The Court this 
time divided four to three in favor of an 
affirmance. 


Mr. Justice Chapman, in his dissenting 
opinion, stated that the circumstances pre- 
ceding the signing of the confession “are 
such as to create in my mind an abiding 
conviction that it was obtained by influences 
calculated to delude the mind of an im- 
mature and ignorant colored boy of its far- 
reaching import and legal sequences.” 


What’s Wrong With the WLB? 
An Analysis of Labor’s Position 


By ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 

A lot of things may be wrong with American 
labor; but no one who had carefully read Pro- 
fessor Perlman’s brilliant article “What’s Wrong 
in American Labor?” (New Leader, June 5) can 
infer from it any other wrong but that Amer- 
iean labor is forced to cope not only with its 
traditional and legitimate foes, but also with 
its avowed friend, the New Deal administration. 

Perlman traces the crisis in the war wage 
regulations to the bureaucratic solution which 
the difficult problem of wages in a war economy 
has found in this country. He deduces this 
solution from two factors: the long-standing 
feud between big business and labor, and the 
peculiar relationship between organized labor 
and the administration. Perlman’s sociological 
analysis is excellent although not complete. To 
do justice to all contending factors, the respon- 
sibilities should be more evenly dividid. 

It is true that the continuous quarrels between 
New Deal labor agencies, particularly the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and labor organi- 
zations, the Don Quixotic episode of Thurman 
Arnold’s tilts against monopolistic labor prac- 
tices, the lack of contact between Administra- 
tion and labor in general, and especially the lack 
of an adequte representation of labor in the 
war agencies, have shown that the Administra- 
has not yet quite perceived the true nature and 
functions of a democratic, that is to say, auton- 
omous labor union movement. But the fault lies 
also with labor insofar as labor has been slow 
and reluctant to shed enough of its traditional 
philosophy to “raise its sights to take in the 
legislative and political hinterland of the job,” 
to use Perlman’s plastic language. 

However, even if Perlman’s analysis be ac- 
cepted in principle, it cannot be conceded that 
the basic problem of the war wage policy is 
due to bureaucratic handling. Certainly much 
blundering on the Administration’s part, such 
as the attempt to eliminate the inequalities clause 
in the wage determination, has added fuel to the 
flames of labor’s displeasure. But aside from 
this blunder, which labor has forced the govern- 
ment to correct, the war-born machinery of gov- 
ernmental wage regulation has not so deeply 
paralyzed the functions of labor unions as might 
be inferred from Perlman’s article. 

Management-labor relations have been al- 
tered, but have not been bureaucratized by gov- 
ernmental wage regulation. In nine of ten cases 
union and management go through the usual 
bargaining process and conclude the bargain 
completely before submitting a case to the War 
Labor Board. The real function of the War La- 


bor Board in uncontested cases is to set a ceil- 
ing on the wage bargain which under 


the pres- 





market generally 
than it affects la- 
governmental 


labo. 
less 


ent conditions in the 
affects management no 
bor, while in the 
wage regulation is the logical and 
consequence of the war strike curbs. 

However, what is really at stake i 


contested cases 
unavoidable 


the crisis 


of the War Labor Board is not the bureaucratic 
solution of the problem as such. As labor rela- 
tions have developed in this country, this solu- 


management 
emergency 


The 


both by 
war 


tion had to be accepted 
and labor as an_ inescapable 





measure, which no one wants perpetuated. 
erisis of war wage policy results almost ex- 
clusively from a purely political issue: the Lit- 
LUMBER SHORTAGE NEARS 

The manpower pinch has brought on a crucial 
lumber shortage in the Pacific Northwest. Pro- 
duction is 25° behind schedule and has grow 
progressively worse in the past few months. 
Lumber stocks have dwindled to almost half of 
the 1942 reserve. In many areas, lumber oper- 
ators have refused to log choice lots until they 
get higher prices. 

During the past year, 10,000 loggers have 
taken jobs in war plants, attracted by highe 
pay and spurred on by the slowness of unio 
negotiations. The shortage of men is acute ar 
the War 4 nine Commission has been trying 
to entice loggers,back with promises of im 
proved housing, free transportation, and the 


choice of a job. 
The shortage of 
at this time since it is widely used by the armed 
forees to replace steel and is being used as a 
substitute for a variety of civilian products 


lumber is especially critical 


tle Steel formula. Perlman mentions this issue 
in passing, but fails to place it into the focus 
of his argumentation. 

To be specific, the issue of the Little Steel 
formula is neither a bureaucratic nor an eco- 
nomic one, but a purely political one, in exactly 
the same way as the various farm parity for- 
mulae about which Congress and the Adminis- 
tration have wrangled through the entire price 
control period have been entirely political issues. 
In contrast to the farmers, labor has accepted 
the policy of stabilization of wage rates with 
relation to living costs; but labor could clearly 
not accept a policy of gradual curtailment of 
real wage rates with rising living costs. The 
reason why labor fights the curb in real wages 
is not resistance to lower living standards, but 
to political ciscrimination against labor. 

Labor refuses to be the line of least resistance 
along which the government conducts its fight 
against inflation. There is no serious opposition 
on labor’s part to any attempts to curb purchas- 
ing power by the severest taxes, and there is 
sincere cooperation on labor’s part in the at- 
tempt to strengthen this effect by schemes of 
voluntary war bond buying. But labor reacts 
strongly to a policy which in place of general 
taxes levies a class tax on labor by the govern- 
ment-imposed curtailment of real wage rates. 
As labor is politically too weak to resist this 
policy by political actions, its resistance is di- 
rected against the wage policy of the War 
Labor Board. 

What lies at the root of the crisis in the last 
analysis, is the unequal distribution of political 
power between the American classes. While big 
business and farmers are grotesquely over-rep- 
resented in Congress, labor in the same propor- 
tion undr-represented. Although this fact is 
not quite unrelated with Professor Perlman’s 
analysis, profounder historic forees and con- 
ditions are involved in this problem than those 
which Perlman has dealt with. 
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¢ Oxe as : City Under Martial Law 
Races Clash in Beaumont Riots 








Attack an Woman Starts Violence 
ch White Man }s Killed and 


urbe ag Shipya ra ) Halted 








NNA, Fia., June 16 (! 
—Cellos Harrison, a Negro await- 
ing trial Monday on a charge of 
killing a white man, was taken 
from the Jackson County Jail here 
early today by a group of men 
and several hours later he” was 
: found beaten.to death. 

A coroner's jury, conducting an 
inquest, decided Harrison “came to 
his death from wounds inflicted by 
a blunt or sharp instrument in the 
hands of an unknown person or' 
persons.” 

Harrison was to be tried Monday 





tor, in 1940. He previously ha 
been convicted, but the State Su- 
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WHERE THE HEADLINES END 
21 lines appeared last week in the 
N. Y. Times on the murder of Cellos Harri- 
This week The New Leader prints the 








son. 
exclusive story of the lynching by Milton 
Konvitz, associate counsel, WAACP. 
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Sir Archibald Wavell 
New Viceroy of India 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


LONDON—From spare, 
simple military head- 
quarters this week 
moved Field Marshal Sir 
Archibald Percival Wavell 
into the fabulous Vice- 
regal Palace of New 
Delhi. Wavell retires as 
British commander-in- 
chief in India to become 
the new Viceroy, suc- 
eeeding Lord Linlithgow. 

The reaction here, 
of course, official. 


























in official circles, is, 
Wavell is “a great 
general” (which few will dispute), an 
“efficient administrator” (which is prob- 
ably so)—and also a man “with a liberal 
outlook anda deep interest in social and 
industrial conditions” (which is the con- 
ventional tag of all Government appoin- 
tees these days). 

A substantial amount of criticism is 
likely to be levelled against Wavell as 
Viceroy. Certainly the liberals, who were 
critcial of the Churchill policy toward In- 
dia, especially in the crucial August-Sep- 
tember period of last year, are not apt to 
take to him with warmth. Last Septem- 
ber, broadcasting from Delhi, General 
Wavell bitterly assailed “undisciplined 
schoolboys” and “ignorant hooligans.” In- 
dian democrats were distressed at. the 
slipshod arrogance of the military mind. 
Little change in the __ intransigent 
Churchill policy is expected. Gandhi, 
Nehru, and other leaders of the Congress 
party are still in jail. 

Questioned recently about the Indian 
political situation, Gen. Wavell refused to 
enter into a discussion—“everything is 
under control,” he said. 
TUUUNLUULAIAAALLLUUULUUH TELNET 


Party-Line Hemonts Defeated at 
Newspaper Guild Convention 


By JANE BRYAN WARD 
Special to d NEW LEADER 

BOSTON.—The American Newspaper Guild’s 
10th Annual Convention, which was held here 
last week, represented a clean-cut victory for ° 
the liberal-reform national administration. 

Keynoted by a “Pappy” O’Daniels guitar duc 
from Los Angeles pleading melodiously for ex- 
tension of membership eligibility to newsvendors 
(a plea already rejected on at least four oc- 
casions), the remnants of the party-line Kauf- 
man-Pasche machine had swung into action on 
June 13 to recapture control of the American 
Newspaper Guild. The plan was for the New 
York local, accounting for 25 per cent of the 
convention’s voting strength and augmented by 
support from Angeles and Denver delega- 
tions, to dominate the Guild’s 10th annual con- 
vention which opened for a five-day run at the 
Hotel Statler here. It didn’t work. 

The convention ended in clear triumph for 
the national administration, headed by Milton 
Murray, president, Sam Eubanks, executive 
vice-president, and W. W. Rodgers, secretary- 
treasurer. The passage of some very minor re- 
solutions represents the extent of the “victory” 
which the New York leadership plans to pub- 
licize among the local membership. 

The history of the “New York” 
which have been the basis for “taking 
over” the ANG is of interest. Dreamed up by 
H. Richard Seller of Federated Press with 
some “me too” cooperation on part of Nat 
Einhorn, local executiv and PM’s 
John T. McManus, it was totally 
lacking in constructive resolutions on man- 
power, legislation, wages or but loaded 

ith such political “unequivocal” 


Los 


program 
was to 


the 
secretary, 
local president, 


prices, 
jokers as an 
pledge “regardless of provocation,” 
defense fund 


no-strike 
raid on the (predicated on the 








inequivocal no-strike pledge), an implied knifing 
of CIO Secretary Jim Carey, a demand for 
compulsory arbitration clauses in all contracts, 
a direct and an indirect attack on so-called “red 

iting,” a bombastic sali John L. Lewis, 
and another call for an immediate Second land 
Front 

By no means were all of the New York dele- 
vates completely in accord with official pro- 
eram. Some had fought it in committee meet- 
ings. Some were innocents. But the solid core 


of party-liners carried the day, and the entire 


bloc of 42 votes out of the 184 represented at 
the Convention was cast as a unit on most 
issues. Los Angeles, San Diego, San Antonio 
and Denver went along;*a scattering of votes 
from other locals accounted for the balance of 
the strength the opposition could muster, 

The proponents of the “opposition” program 
both in committees and on the floor included 
such sterling orators as H. Richard Seller, John 
T. McManus, chairman of the New York dele- 
gation, I. Kaufman of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Irving Gilman, the New York Times, and Peter 
DuBerg of the Daily Mirror, all of them dis- 
tinguished by Guild records which in no single 
instance have deviated from the current party 
line. 

Filibustering, jockeying and dissension on the 
part of these worthies interrupted and delayed 
convention work. A party, arranged at con- 
siderable cost and trouble by the Boston local, 
hosts to the Convention, had to be cancelled at 
a few hours’ notice to make way for a general 
session which got under way at 8:50 Wednesday 
night and broke up at 4:30 the next morning. 

It is to the credit of committee and convention 
chairmen, however, that despite provocation the 
established rules of order prevailed, and the 
New York voice was free to make itself heard 
at every appropriate moment, no matter how 
unpopular the issue, the viewpoint or the 
speaker. 

Complaints of “steam-roller tactics” came 
with peculiar pathos from McManus after his 
demonstration of “democratic” procedure at the 
earlier New York membership meeting at which 
the resolutions had been approved. Questioned 
at that meeting as to what rule governed the 
assembly, he had replied “the democratic rule 
of the majority,” waving aside a reference to 


Robert’s Rules of Order as being specified in 
the local bylaws. 
At the Convention, the very compromises 


which had been rejected in New York were 
hailed as tories for “unity” when made a 
part of Conveation action. Similarly, the lack 
of effective ma wer which led the opposition 
to contest five residencies out of the thir- 


referendum 
“unity” 


teen offices to be fille. in the coming 
was interpreted by the party-liners as a 
move. 

Despite opposition which vanged in character 


(Continued on Page Seven) 





on a charge of killing Johnnie| 
Mayo, white filling station opera B 


preme Court ordered a new trial. 


yesterday, 


son’s 


on the 
—no slavish copying of foreign systems—nothing 
precipitate: 
benevolently 
tion, 


struck me 


was 
to beware of any disin 


fobbed off with half measures 
on the Ilcokout for any 


ing an 
the opportunity of 
to someone 
carry the matter further. 


He went on to say: “It is admitted that with- 
out the signed confession it is impossible to 
sustain the judgment of conviction and imposi- 
tion of the death penalty. Poverty, like a huge 
stone hung about the neck, deterred the develop- 
ment of beneficial facts of the controversy from 
the moment of appellant’s arrest until the death 
penalty was imposed.” 

The dissenting Justice, speaking for him- 
self and two associates, pointed out that 
upon his arrest Harrison was taken to a 
jail in a town fifty miles away from his 
family and friends, where he was held “in- 
communicado”; when he was visited by 
three deputy sheriffs and he refused to 
“talk,” he was told “that some dark night 
he would be taken out and then he would 
talk”; Harrison knew that a short time 
previously another Negro was taken from 
the same jail and lynched; that after this 
lynching, Harrison was taken to a different 
jail, thus instilling in him a fear of actual 
danger life and limb; when he was thus 
being moved from one jail to another he 
“confessed”; he had no attorney, and coun- 
sel for him could not be: appointed until 
after he was indicted, and the indictment 
was returned after he had “confessed”; 
while in the automobile taking him from 
one jail to another he was handcuffed, and 
the car was being driven at‘a high rate of 
speed, and “it is deducible that the car was 
driven at a high rate of speed for the al- 
leged protection of the appellant”; that 
Harrison was promised that if he would 
confess, he would get off with a life sen- 
tence. 


The action of the Supreme Court, upholding 
the conviction by one vote, took place on De- 
cember 18, 1942. At this point the attorney for 
Harrison asked the Court to reconsider, and on 


January 28, 1943, the Court, by a vote of four 
to three, granted the petition for rehearing, and 
thereafter Mr. Justice Adams changed his posi- 
tion and voted to set aside the conviction. The 
result, then, was that the judgment of convic- 
tion was reversed by a vote of four to three. 

Was Harrison to be again tried? A motion 
was made to have the Court’s decision clarified. 
The Court, again by vote of four to three, stated 
that “the evidence is insufficient to sustain a 
conviction ‘without the confession.” 

That meant that, after nearly two years 
in jail, Cellos Harrison was a free man. 
He was released. 

About five days later the 
Jackson County was convened, 
rison was again indicted for 
Johnnie Mayo. 

Certainly the authorities of the County could 
not have contemplated another trial, for two 
reasons: (1) they had not a shred of evidence 
to offer against him, for the Supreme Court had 
ruled out the confession, and had said, too, that 
without the confession the conviction could not 
stand up under legal scrutiny; (2) both the 
Declaration of Rights of the Florida Constitu- 
tion and the Bill cf Rights of the United States 
Constitution provide against double jeopardy, 
and under this provision the second indictment 
was a nullity. 

On June 14 Harrison’s attorney, Clyde W. 
Atkinson, appeared before the Supreme Court 
for a writ of prohibition and habeas corpus. 
The Court listened with interest and reserved 
decision. It looked as if Harrison was again to 
be freed. 

On June 

Was Cellos 
he might be again 
dignity, “law and order” 
by a lynching? 


Grand Jury of 
and Cellos Har- 
the murder of 


15 the prisoner was dead, 

Harrison again indicted so that 
arrested . and the honor, 
of Florida “vindicated” 





CLtippings and Comment! 


By DANIEL BELL 


The Politics of the British 8th Army 


[All those who have seen Desert Victory will 
remember the magnificent last-ditch stand of the 
British 8th Army at El Alamein, with their backs 
to Alexandria, the hard crow-bar thrusts that 
finally cracked Rommel’s line, the chase through 
thousands of miles of desert sands, the triumphal 
re-entries into Bardia, Tobruk, Bengazi, which 
destroyed Mussolini’s rag-tag-and-bobtail empire 
—and the post-picture final victory at Tunis. 

The 8th Army to most persons is General Mont- 


gomery or a hazy recollection of the memorable 
action shots of the film that recounted their 
triumph—at most a face or a group of faces 


stand out. But the British 8th Army, which has 
gone through more action than possibly any other 
Allied army in the field, is not a monolithic stone 
block but a group of Britishers of different beliefs 
and varying political intensities who think a littie 
and ask a lot of questions. 

What these men are thinking and saying is an 
important clue to what they may be doing or 
hope to do after the war. That is why The New 
Leader prints below a long communication from 
a British 8th Army private that appeared re- 
cently in the London Tribune. — D. B.] 


North Africa. 

WENT last night to an official lecture here by 

Sir Malcolm Robertson of the British Council 
which has very much stimulated the already con- 
siderable tendency to discuss political questions. 
More and more soldiers are becoming interested 
in political questions, and it occurs to me that it 
might interest you to hear what are the subjects 
most discussed and the views most frequently 
heard. I don‘t think, or I haven’t heard, that 
Tom Harrison’s Mass Observation crowd are at 
work on the 8th Army or other armies abroad. 
But it’s work that should be done now that such 

high proportion of us are abroad. This letter 
is an attempt to give, without, of course, the 
Statistical basis, some picture of what they 
would find. 

First, and most obviously, 
political ignorance and a consequent stress in 
many cases on inessential minor matters. But 
that is true to some extent of political discussion 
among the generality anywhere. Here, of course, 
it is accentuated by the time-lag in news reaching 
us. An individual is out of touch with the news 
(except for the base barnacles) for varying 
stretches of time, and doesn‘t always manage to 
fill in the gaps later on. Then there’s the incom- 
pleteness of the news. One can’t run round the 
corner and buy Hansard Parliamentary Debates 
or the Beveridge Report. The most I’ve seen 
about the latter is a summary of perhaps 3,000 
words ‘at the outside. Even the relatively well- 
informed cannot in the circumstances be as well- 
informed as they would like to be or would be at 
home. But those who can be said to study polit- 
ical questions are definitely the minority. 

The significant thing, though, is the vastly 
increased interest among the mass and the 
fact that those who are showing that interest 
are becoming predominantly “left.” 

The time for questions after Robertson’s lecture 
and the fact that it developed into 


they would find 


fairly steady heckling was interesting in so far 
as it showed what are the main interests and 


what is the temper of the rank and file. Robert- 
lecture had been somewhat disingenuous— 
rather of the “of course, we’re all Socialists now 
brand—British development of Socialism based 
sound common sense of the Englishman 


but so far as one could see all 
run by that philanthropic organiza- 
the Conservative party. 

I don’t want to be unfair to 
as typical of the 


Robertson. He 


moderately well-to-do 


Tory whose conscience has begun to wake, who 
does see that changes are necessary, in equity 
and not only because they are too strenuously 
demanded to be resisted. I should think he was 
sincere and not skilful; trying to dupe us with 
fine phrases. But the significant thing in the 
“questions” afterwards (which, as so often is 
the case, weren’t in most cases questions at all, 


but strong and provocative statements of opinion) 


audience 
might be, 


keen not to be 


intention of the 


renuousn¢ 


the very evident 
ss there 
is certainly very 


and is 


The 8h Army 


very much 
attempt to “do” them. 

audience showed that hav- 
M.P. available they to snatch 
airing and views 
who might be able to act or at least 
“Was nothing to be 


The fun began—the 
were going 


grievances 


done to impreve the mail service?” 
was greeted with enormous applause as_ the 
A.P.O. seems to have fallen down on the job 
pretty badly just lately. Up to Christmas it had 
been surprisingly good, considering the scale of 
our advance. But since Christmas many people 
have had no mail at all, and few have been get- 
ting normal deliveries. 

The next question was why pensions to widows 
were in many eases less than the separation allow 
ances they had been receiving—a very sore point, 
that, with the married men, and naturally so. 

Then someone asked whether a statement could 
not be made about the maximum length of service 
abroad in the event of protracted war, or alter- 
natively 8th Army would go home 
in the event of an armistice. You may think that 
that was a silly question, as Robertson. obviously 
couldn’t answer it, and had no authority to do so. 

But it does reveal one of the main interests 
of the soldiers out here. Firstly, there is the 
natural wish to get home to wife and family. 

Then there’s the feeling that it wouldn’t be 

fair for the 8th Army, which has been over- 

seas the longest and seen more action than 
most should be kept abroad after the armis- 
tice while others who’ve never been abroad 
stay at home. Finally, and most important, 
is the fear that we'll be kept out here until 
the market has been rigged at home and all 
the best jobs taken; in other words, that we 
shall not be allowed one say in the planning 
of that post-war Britain that elderly gentle- 
men so kindly come and lecture to us about 


The question 


how soon the 





that we'll be left in the ould, 

The next question was whether 
a danger 
war, and that things like the Beveridge plan 


there was not 
of a vested Fascism in Britain after the 


were mere camouflage, 

Robertson pooh-poohed 
rather—unfortunately from his point of view— 
disingenuous manner, saying that nobody in Eng 
land wanted Fascism—a remark few were ready 
to accept. 

Various other points were made, and a number 
of fellows got up and jabbered, in the way people 
will on such occasions, irrelev vantly and_ in- 
coherently. But I think I’ve mentioned the main 
topics actually raised then. 

The temper of the audience was perhaps 
more interesting than the lecture or actual 
discussion. Everything resembling Toryism 
or reaction was greeted with boos and ecat- 
calls—the remark, for instance, that the 
King gets no more clothing coupons than 
anyone else, being greeted by a hubbub which 
Hansard would, I suppose, indicate by “ironic 
cheers”—and the more radical remarks made 
by speakers and questions afterwards were 
applauded loud and long. 

Had yesterday’s audience (except for the of- 
ficers) been Robertson’s constituency on the eve 
of an election he would have lost his deposit, even 
though his speech would five years ago have been 
taken for that of a trade union leader rather than 
a Tory M.P. 

The main 
sions is of 
using us 


the suggsetion in a 


I get in all discus- 
suspicion that “they” are 
but will sidestep our wishes 
when we're no longer essential in tie firing 
line, and secondly, of determination that that 
mustn't be allowed to happen. 


impression 
the 


now 


I don’t want to give the impression that. the 
8th Army is one big Marxist with statistics on 
the tips of their tongues. But it is waking up 


politically, and although it 

want, it’s 

tainly does know what it 

M.P.’s would find a 
Tory 


g suspicious of 


doesn’t yet know what 
gradually learning, and it cer- 
not want. The 
more receptive 
M.P.’s do. Is the 8th 
the fact that 
listen to 


it does 
does 
Socialist 
audience than th 


Arm) 


wrong in beir 
the T 
> 


than the Socialist? 


wy that we are paraded to 


ratnel 


I excepted the officers from a remark made 


above. Those that I have been in close contact 
with and really known on a man-to-man footing 


haven’t got further at best than the Conservative 
with awakening conscience, stage—not all as_ far 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Home Front Failure in Europe 


By STEPHEN NAFT 
THE TRAGEDY OF EUROPEAN LABOR 1918-1939. By Adolf Sturmthal. New York: Columbia 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Republican Optimists 

OME fellows have it all figured out. I just read a piece by a 

smart columnist with a Washington date-line. So far as he is 
concerned, the 1944 election will be nothing but a formality. The 
Republicans already have it tucked away in the bag. 

It is like this. There are about 13,000,000 trade unionists. 
They can be counted on for any New Deal candidate—if there is 
a New Deal candidate. But by that time things will be set ‘so 
that the soldiers can vote—and the sailors. All right. There will 
be about 12,000,000 men in the fighting forces. There are, in addi- 
tion, about a million men in the American Legion. Do you see 
how neat that turns out to be? The Army and Navy plus the 
Legion will just counterbalance the trade unionists. The other 
folks—farmers, businessmen and such—will just naturally vote 
Republican. So that’s that. The Republicans will be sitting pretty 
after this war—just as they did from 1865 on down. 

The logic is not quite as satisfying as the arithmetic, but who 
cares? According to this seer of heavenly things to come, it is 
John L. Lewis who has turned the soldiers and sailors over into 
the Republican column. They are so mad at this Mine Strike that 
they are ready to vote for the G.O.P. to the end of their lives. 

Maybe that sounds funny to you. John L. is one of the most 
distinguished of Republicans. His fight is partly a personal feud 
against President Roosevelt. And because many are mad at him 
they will vote for Republican candidates and against Roosevelt. 
Sounds a bit fuzzy. But this boy in Washington seemed awfully 
sure of himself. 





+ * * 


We're a Cantankerous Lot 

HE best thing about us Americans is that we don’t always 

believe what we read or do as we are told. Our tradition is to 
grin—and make up our own minds. The more I thought about this 
neat exercise in arithmetic, the more skeptical I became. I have 
watched elections for quite a spell. Right here in New York I have 
seen all sort of voters kick over the traces. You will recall that 
in 1940 when John L. Lewis told his miners to vote for Willkie 
they practically all made their crosses for Roosevelt. When we go 
into the election booths nobody bosses us around. This may not 
apply to Communists. I am told that they have discipline—even 
in the election booths. The rest of us are so undisciplined that 
we vote our own cantankerous notions. 

Once started on this business of tearing up the Washington 
man’s neat demonstration, I began to think of the hundreds of sol- 
diers I have talked to. I recalled, too, the hundreds of letters 
that come to The New Leader from the various fronts and camps. 
Then I had another idea. I thought I would take a look at the 
Labor papers that pile up in great stacks about this office. That 
was an experience? 

2 * * 
Gentlemen, the Labor Press 

ITH two or three exceptions the Labor papers of this country 

used to be the dullest lot of printed pages you could imagine. 
They were a nightmare of uninspired sameness. You know what 
I mean—lists of officers, reports of conventions, long resolutions, 
pictures of politicians. 

That’s the way things used to be. But I want to report that 
the war has brought on a revolutionary change. We have a new 
Labor press in this country—a live, informative, argumentative, 
inspiring press. The news, the pictures, the cartoons, the editorials 
—the whole thing is vibrating with vigor. There is, first of all, 
the will to win the war. Right along with that goes the determi- 
nation to defend the unions and the labor gains made during the 
past ten years. Everyone is right on his toes, There is patriotism 
in these papers, the most genuine, old-fashioned patriotism you will 
find anywhere in this country. Here are people in fighting mood. 

It is not just one crowd. Not just A. F. of L. or CIO. It is 
not just one industry or one section of the country. The thing 
covers all sectors and sections. I wish I could make a regula) 
survey and give you samples. You have splendid, double-page 
spreads with fine lay-out and typography and pictures. There are 
such headlines as “Organize Home Front for Victory!” “What Are 
We Fighting For?” “News From Our Allies.” 

This last headline is typical. These Labor papers are no longet 
parochial and provincial. The editors are not just fighting for bet- 
ter wages for some little craft. They are interested in all big 
issues of the world. You get British and South American and 
European labor news along with the local reports. 

If only the spirit of all these papers, of all the trade union- 
ists whom they represent, could be channeled into one great 
paper! That would be something. It’s time to have The United 
States Labor Herald. We have the journalists, the cartoonists, 
the experienced managing editors. We have millions of readers 
who are waiting. Why don’t we have the paper? 

* * = % 
How Will the Soldiers Vote? 
BT I started out to discuss this Washington chap and his idea 
that all of the soldiers will vote Republican. Most of these 
labor papers have pages devoted to soldiers letters. Absorbing 
reading matter—every one of them. I will start with the very 
smallest paper of one of’ the smallest unions, The Display Worker. 
Manager William Wolpert of the Display Fixture Workers Union 
brought it in the other day. I put this journal first on my list 
because, out of its 14 pages, six are devoted to letters from boys 
in the services. 

You read these letters and you begin to realize that fellow 
unionists and the union officials keep writing to these boys. 
You soon find that the union regularly sends them cartons of 
cigarettes. The letters usually start with thanks. One soldier 
concludes his epistle: “I still feel as if I'm a part of the union. 
... As well as every other member I know what the union is 
doing to better working conditions. It is folks like you that 
will make it better for us when there’s peace for all.” 


How About a Blonde? : 

HE American Communications Association had sent out an 

inquiry—what would the boys like to have sent to them? 
Private Joseph wrote back. “Well, first of ail, is it possible to 
ship a nice blonde about twenty years of age down here to keep 
a lonely soldier happy? Outside of that, about the only thing I 
could suggest is cigarettes.” A boy named Harry expressed him- 
self thus: “Keep on fighting and keep up the good work on the 
home front. Don’t let fascist-mined individuals sabotage the wat 
effort. It is mighty discouraging to a person in the armed forces, 
fighting or preparing to fight the enemy in combat, to see that 
some of his representatives in Washington are hindering and delay- 
img our victory.” 

Or take John L. Lewis’s own organ, the United Mine Workers 
Journal, The May issue is filled with the pictures of soldiers and 
sailors from the various locals . And here’s an interesting item. 
You will recall that our Washington ready-reckoner counted on a 
100% American Legion vote. Here in the Journal is a resolution 
passed by American Legion Post No. 653, South Fork, Pa.: “We 
view with condemnation the statement of our National Commander, 
Roane Waring, in which he urged that drastie action be taken to 
eliminate this Lewis and everything he stands for from public life. 
We apologize to . the nation for our part in placing a man 
of the character and mentality of Roane Waring in office.” 

I could quote from hundreds of letters, but one more bit will 
fill this column. It is from a fighting front and addressed to 
“Textile Labor: “The thousands of soldiers who carry union 
eards and who value them highly will not permit professional 
patriots to destroy that weapon which they will need to protect 
themselves from the enemy at home.” 
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HETHER one agrees with Adolf Sturmthal’s views concerning the underlying 

causes of European labor’s failure to offer any effectual resistance to its annihila- 
tion by fascism, there is no doubt that his book is extremely instructive and packed 
with information not available in any single volume published so far. 

The author was for ten years editor of the “International .Information,” a news 


sheet published in Zurich, dealing with 
ticularly the Social-Democratic organizations. In 
this capacity he had ample opportunity to meet 
most of the prominent leaders of European labor 
movements and become thoroughly acquainted 
with their views and motivations. 

One of the principal, if not the main, reason 
of the tragedy of the labor movements boasting 
a membership of twenty-six million workers was 
according to Sturmthal, labor’s unwillingness to 
assume political responsibility for rebuilding or 
reconstructing the political and social form of 
society and contenting itself with the role of 
pressure groups for the purpose of obtaining im- 
mediate demands directly concerned only with 
problems of wages and hours. 

This explanation is not entirely convincing in 
view of the fact that the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party did take over, at least outwardly, 
political: power in the Weimar Republic and 
maintained it for a long time in Prussia. What 
the Social] Democrats in Germany and Prussia 
did, or rather did not do with their power to 
prevent the raise of Nazism is another question. 

Perhaps what Sturmthal means by this ex- 
pression “pressure group” as distinguished from 
“political action,” is the eternal conflict between 
theory and action, the inability of many men to 
pass from thought to deeds, which is inevitably 
followed by the submission to the will of those 
who are more ready to act without much regard 
to theories. It seems that wherever movements 
were led by men whose theoretical considerations 
and hesitations influenced them more than their 
desire or courage to act decisively, they lost to 
the men or groups who did not let their actions 
be hampered by considerations of theory. 

When such divergent groups happened to be 
on the same side in their struggle against the 
onslaught of the totalitarians, they were bound 
to lose, due to lack of concerted action and the 
inner conflicts. 

In many countries with constitutional regimes 
the idea seems to have taken hold among the 
masses of the workers, that radical slogans and 
revolutionary phraseology were an Ersatz for 
revolution, and that legally permitted demon- 
strations under the more or less benevolent eye 
of the police were equivalent to revolutionary 
action. . When the moment of real struggle, 
not just verbal dispute, arrived, the masses of 
the workers, brought up in legalistic tradition 
and the rather metaphysical belief in the supe- 
riority of mind over matter—which, expressed in 
concrete political terms, means the superiority of 
ballots over bullets—the workers were bound to 
Jose—and lost. 

Sturmthal’s analysis of past errors of com- 
mission and omission should by no means be 
classified as easy hindsight. His criticism is well 
justified and worth reading, to avoid similar 
errors, although we know that all we learn from 
history is that we learn nothing from history. 

His thesis is that almost everywhere—except 
in Spain—whenever workers showed spurts of 
revolutionary action, they did not conceive them 
as the beginning of a real revolution, but mainly 
as a pressure action to obtain concessions in the 
present economic and political system. He sup- 


A Blurred Story 


By PAUL TEXTOR 
VICHY. TWO YEARS OF DECEPTION. By 

Leon Marchal. The M@emillan Company, New 

York, 1943. $2.50. 

HE author, an official of the French Ministry 

of Foreign Affairs, served under the Vichy 
government up to April, 1942. Without doubt he 
believed that he was serving the interests of 
France. He was not alone in this belief. Many 
Frenchmen remained at their posts, some con- 
strained by discipline, some because they could 
not do otherwise. Most of them had no choice. 
Mr. Marchal, on the contrary, was free to choose, 
for he was out of the country on a mission, and 
although he could have joined the forces of 
General de Gaulle, he preferred to remain in the 
service of Vichy. His break with the collabora- 
tors of the Axis dates from the return to power 
of Laval. But it dates, too, from the time when 
the balance was turned in favor of the Allies by 
the entry of the United States into the war. 

Mr. Marchal was not a criminal before the 
break with Vichy, but he is now just as far from 
being a hero. His error is to consider himself 
qualified to give us lessons after having hesitated 
so long over such a simple decision. His book, 
against his will, is an accusation against himself 
as well as against his superiors in the diplomatic 
and governmental hierarchy. One searches the 
volume in vain to find any justification for the 
And one finds even less of a justification 
Except for the two or three 


author 
for the work itself. 


the international labor movement, and par- 





ports this by numerous instances from the history 
ot European labor movements. 

The most characteristic is the famous episode 
of the occupation of the factories in Italy in 
August, 1920. An ordinary wage conflict in the 
metal industry led to a passive resistance of the 
workers, which was answered by the manufac- 
turers by lock-out. Thereupon the workers or- 
ganized a stay-in-strike involving at first 500,000 
men which later spread to other industries. 
Workers of all political parties, Socialist, Anar- 
chists, Republicans and Catholics alike took part 
in this action, but only the Maximalists (a left 
Socialist movement with certain syndicalist ten- 
eits) demanded that the factory occupation should 
be a starting point for the social and political 
power. 3 

The Italian government at that time was so 
weak that it did not dare to eject the workers 
from the factory. The army was dissatisfied and 
mostly disbanded, and the only well organized 
factor were the workers. Nevertheless the ma- 
jority of the union representatives rejected the 
Maximalist proposition; negotiations began and 
the workers‘ were finally satisfied ‘with accepting 
from the employer’s representatives the promise 
to grant “in principle’ worker’s control in the 
management of the industry. 

Here began the decline of power not only of 
Italian labor, but of all Europe’s. By demon- 
strating their indecision, inability or fear of 
taking over power, Italian labor encouraged the 
extralegal activities of the fascists, who won with 
the help of the government. Mussolini’s victory 
found an apt disciple in Hitler. 

Mussolini showed him that he had nothing to 
fear from organized labor except “protest” meet- 
ings or occasional strikes. Thus with the aban- 
donment of the occupied factories in Italy Europ- 
ean labor began its march to destruction. 

Of great interest is Sturmthal’s description of 
the role of the Communists in European labor 
movements, their zig-zags and disastrous treason 
to the working masses of their countries when- 
ever the Kremlin rulers decided it would advance 
their policy of selfperpetuation in power. He 
recalls the various periods of Communist activi- 
ties in Germany, their demand of “United Front” 
against fascism—with the exclusion of the So- 
cial Democrats, so that this front be ruled en- 
tirely by Communists obeying Moscow orders 
which they called a “United Front from Below;’ 
how later they openly declared that the principal 
aim of communism was to destroy the social 
democratic movement because they were “social 
fascists,” and that such action would accelerate 
their victory because “After Hitler—We shall 
come to power.” 

Those communists who survived had now ten 
years to think this slogan over—in the concen- 
tration camps. It is still not quite decided whom 
the Communist hate more, whom they would ex- 
terminate first if or when they will have power— 
the Nazis or the Socialists. 

These sections of the book dealing with the 
role of the Communists are so well documented, 
that for these alone the book is worth reading 
and owning, 


of Vichy 


pages devoted to the recall of General Weygand, 
the book contains nothing more than has been 
said over and over again. 

Leon Marchal writes not as a diplomat but as 
a journalist. He has nothing in particular to re- 
veal to us, for he knows nothing. He is driven 
to mere repetition of what we have already read 
in the papers. He retells this old stuff often en- 
ough without being capable of distinguishing the 
true from the false and without a trace of the 
literary talent which would enable him to enliven 
his subject-matter and make it readable. In 
addition, he weaves into his account the work of 
other authors notoriously inaccurate and patently 
stupid. Thus, to discredit Laval, he reproaches 
him with having been a Socialist for a quarter 
of a century and rehashes the most vulgar cal- 
umnies against the Socialists of 1941. The honor- 
able part of Laval’s life, however, was precisely 
that which he spent in the So¢ialist Party. It 
was after he parted from the Socialists that he 
entered upon the way that finally led to treason. 

Marcha! is clearly ignorant of the contempo- 
rary political history of his country. And he 
seems to be no better informed econeerning the 
literature of antiquity. He attributes to Prome- 
theus a famous phrase drawn from the Antigone 
of Sophocles: “Whom the Gods would destroy, 
they first make mad,” as if it had reference to 
Jupiter. Mr. Marchal is no better informed on 
Jupiter and Prometheus than on Petain and 
Laval. 


“America Is Corn” 


By MILTON HINDUS 
PRIMER FOR AMERICA. By Robert P. Tristram 

Coffin. Macmillan, 166 pages. $2.00. 

ERE is what Pulitzer-Prize Winner Robert 
Coffin says in his Foreword: 

“Our way of life. It’s different from Europe’s. 
It always has been. For twenty years smart in- 
tellectuals have been running us down as a place 
without soul, distinction, or folk lore, when, all 
the time, we had colors on us like a young rain- 
bow and about the richest mythology that ever 
sprang from men with dirt on their hands from 
planting seeds in the wilderness.” 


Here is what he does. Three stanzas from a 


“Song for Lobsters”: 
“He is beautiful in water 
But loveliest in stew, 


His emerald tomally 


Can make a poet of you. 


My wife makes the finest 
Stew in Casco Sound, 
Lobsters blush bright crimson 


When she is around, 


Put the kettle on, wife, P 


Heat the water hot, 
Cage my love forever 
In. the lobster pot.” 

Here obviously is poetry if you’ve got a stomach 
for it. I don’t mind if Mr. Coffin’s enterprising 
publisher uses this statement on the dust cover 
of his next book along with the glowing tributes 
he has already printed by William Lyon Phelps 
and Percy Hutchison of the New York Times 
Book Rea iew. 

Perhaps only your sourpussed reviewer could 
fail to be moved by lines like these, Mr. Coffin’s 
reading of our history: 

“America was promises-promises kept. 

The wealth we took out of the earth 

Brought colleges, statesmen, schools to birth, 
It was turned back to the people... 

Thrift was not capitalism or crime, 

It was the golde n stitch 
No nation has come so far so fast.” 

This book is part of the war-whoop literature 
which, I suppose, will not for some time yet 
finally have left us in peace. Coffin’s distinct con- 
tribution is the phrase which I borrow for my 
title. As a literary theme, Coffin’s America is 
indisputably corn. 


n time. 


Jutide and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 

gree Mish-Mash:—Don’t ask us how we got it, or from whom 

—take our word it’s direct, and from a reliable correspondent. 

... The Davies film, which was delivered by our boy Joe D. himself 

(in person), has had a number of publie showings in Moscow before 

ordinary Russian citizens. The Report? “. .. Russians Mére are 

laughing at th: mmedy hit to come from America’s movie 

studios. Soviet « can be found daily rolling in the aisles of 
the Mission to Moscow cinema... .” 

On this side of the water, a little controversy has been raging 
in the War Writers Board. The Board’s movie-consultant insisted 
that the picture be “favorably rated.” The Board reversed his 
proposal, and after much verbal violence explained: . we feel 
that the deepest principle of human liberty is involved—the 
necessity of telling the public the truth. The true case for Russia 
is excellent. It is not necessary for Hollywood to falsify facts to 
make it slightly better.” 

By the way, Joe Davies will not be returned to Moscow as 
U. S. Ambassador. New man for the Kremlin will be Averill 
Harriman.... 

7 * * 

he Answer:—Just a short while ago, Monsignor John A. Ryan, 

the well-known Catholic liberal, was wondering how anyone 
could have expected him to support the Spanish people in their 
struggle against Franco. He openly supported the Fascists, 
and the other week he explained again, “J regarded the preserva- 
tion of religion as more important.” ... As a very revealing foot- 
note to this episode, we offer the exchange this week between 
Martin Kyne and Msgr. Ryan. Kyne, a Catholic trade-unionist, 
eame back from Bolivia last month and reported the unbelievable 
misery of the exploited Bolivians. Ryan was horrified. “In a Chris- 
tian land?” ... He asked Kyne a number of questions. The answers 
were direct. Are the Mine Operators (the men responsible for the 
recent massacre) Catholics? “YES.” Has their un-Christian and 
cruel treatment of their employees ever been rebuked by a bishop 
or a priest in Bolivia? “NO.” Has the palpable violation of the 
tin workers’ right to a living wage ever been denounced by any 
priest or bishop in Bolivia? “NO.” . Which may or may not 
suggest to the Rt. Rev. Ryan why the people in Spain regarded 
the preservation of democracy as more important! ... 

* * * 


-O' by Crook:—There is a wonderful page in the Daily Worker 

which prints the grim film reviews of David Platt (who 
elass-angles even the sprockets), the hysteria of Mike Gold (who 
sees Freud, wearing Trotsky’s beard and the Devil’s horns, under 
every bedfellow), and the hatchet-jobs of Sender Garlin (who 
believes “every American citizen ought to be tied to a chair to See 
Mission to Moscow several times”)... . : All the news is printed to 
fit these narrow, cheap minds, and there is a disgrace every day, and 
every now and then something special tossed in as a dividend. .. . 
Well, last week the Worker offered us a dividend. On one side of 


s a 





the page, there was a long discussion of the “Ethics of Socialism,” 
with all the Commies being fitted for halos and angel wing-tips. 
Agnostics, as they are, they made themselves out to be holier than 
Thou, O Lord. ... On the other side (not intended us an illustra- 
tion) was a long, detailed story by Sender Garlin of certain 
sessions held in Boston at the Newspaper Guild Convention. 
Garlin was there at these sessions. So were the rest of us. The 
announcement was specifically made—one of the meetings was to 
be held in executive session and in strictest confidence. It was 
specially addressed to the “working press’—not a word was to be 
printed. ... The ethics of the Stalinists? The next day, Garlin 
spilled the whole works. ... 
a * * 

4 Nes Face of France:—‘The great game of politics continues to be 

an endless adventure.” . Talleyrand once said it is the busi- 
ness of politicians to protect old institutions by means of new 
names. He might have added new faces. . .. Who knows, for ex- 
ample what really lies behind the face of DeGaulle. The Croix- 
de-Feu, has indicated no objections to its contour, nor have the 
Communists; a great many liberals find its features very appeal- 
ae And the face (or facelessness) of Giraud? 

In this connection, the rare texts of two recent political-mili- 
tary addresses in North Africa may interest you. 

Said Geners! Prin: Giraud’s army chief at Dakar: “The 
idea of haviny Marshal Petain’s portraits removed has never 
entered Gen. ( head. There are many people here de- 
voted to the Marshal who would resign if this were so. On the 
contrary, everyone can be reassured, for General Giraud is 
working along lines laid down by the Marshal. .. . General 
Giraud also told me that he would not allow in the army those 
political parties and disturbances which led us, a few years 
ago, to the Popular Front c 

Said General de Mondigal, Giraud’s Air Commander in Alpefia: 
“The work of the Marshal will, in fact, remain intact. . . . The 
necessity for the present bluffing in the French administration is 
because for the time being the French find themselves allies of 
the democracies. These powers get their people into action by 
talking to them of democratic ideals and liberty. . Americans 
have not understood our subtle game of 1942... . Basically what 
is there for you to worry about, gentlemen, if the words liberty, 
equality, and fraternity are written anew on the front of mayoral 
halls in place of other words? Nothing at all. And this is: an 
illustration which enables you to understand what General Giratd 
is doing. He has taken the old writing and restored it for the 
benefit of strangers. That is all, Nothing is changed for us. We 
change only the face... .” 

“@treng verboten!”:—And the Nazis, too, know the power of i 
words. ...j An ex-Berlin correspondent told us the other day 
that Hitler is even rationing Vocabulary these days! ... German 
Germany, at least for 
workers employed there, Some German 
method used limits the 


words, he pointed out, are now rationed in 
several millions of foreign 
is being taught to the foreigners, but the 





able to the im- 
new, ‘of 


foreign-workers knowledge of words ti li 
ediate needs for work and existence! . . . Think, 
what “freedom of speech” means... . 


* n * 
5 Bone & Co.:- 


could fold up tomorrow, and they never 





again, 


For all we care all those book-review supplements 


would be missed. The 





reviews are all dull and official and useless. Occasionally a bright 
one comes through. James T. Farrell had a crac} r review in the 
Times of Jerome Weidman’s new novel. Sometimes, of course, 
spleen masquerades as sharpness. We didn’t like those old-time 
feudin’ remarks of John Scott in the Tri/ last Sunday, review- 


ing David Dallin’s book. 
it is documented and indexed.” Every other re 


| translated as 
ider has called Leon 


Rasped Scott: “not so we 














Dennen’s translation top-rate. ... § ometimes sharpness, snideness, 
and insight are all scrambled. Lone review on W. L. 
White’s Queens Die Proudly, was Harry Sylve ’s in Commonweal. 
He blasted White’s “mawkish touch, from the stupid and even 
vicious title, to the omeniac ! ve the man 
is such an incredible nuisance, one should be able to keep him 
from writing another book about, say, submarines, called ‘Fish Die 
Gamely’.” He didn’t like the idea of White, who used to be an 
active liberal, writing the introduction to labor-baiting Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s book. Wound u Sylvester: sting a title for 
an autobiography, “Pinks Pale Under 1t} All we 
can say is, “Wow!” Incidentally, rumor hath it that Rieken- 


backer, now in Moscow, will be honored by Stalir 
the order of “Hero of Labor”! ... 


i—probably with 
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Inside the Negro World —What They Are Reading and Thinking 


George S. Schuyler Tells the 
Story of the Huge Negro Press 


By GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


N view of the social gulf separating the two so-called races in the United States, 

it is not surprising that most Americans were unaware until recently that there 
existed a powerfwl Negro press which for more than a century had been shaping 
and expressing the thought of colored people. The ignorance of most American 
white people about this proscribed tenth of the population is a tribute to the effi- 


caey of our color caste system. 


Negroes were associated with American newspapers from the earliest times. 
The pressman of the first newspaper printed in New Hampshire was a Negro slave, 
named Prince Fowle, while the slave of John Campbell of Boston aided him in 


printing the first permanent newspaper in the 
English colonies, The Boston News Letter. How- 
ever, the first Negro-owned newspaper came 
into existence in 1827. Known as Freedom’s 
Journal, it was financed by Rev. Samuel Cornish, 
a moderately well-to-do colored clergyman, and 
edited by John B. Russwurm, first colored 
graduate of Bowdoin College. Like the papers 
that followed it, Freedom’s Journal was small 
and had little circulation, but it wielded in- 
fluence far out of proportion to its size. 

These early Negro newspapers constituted 
the only press which consistently and sincerely 
fought for the ideals expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States but not yet realized. Natur- 
ally it was strongly anti-slavery, and with the 
exception of The Liberator, whose subscribers 
were largely free colored pegple, no white paper 
more consistently fought for human freedom 
than these. In their columns:appeared some of 
the finest writing in America, for here were 
sincere and brilliant men fighting for a great 
cause instead of a continent belonging to others 
and a vicious system of chattel slavery. 

In addition to carrying news of free colored 
people and making them conscious of the need 
of solidarity in an extremely hostile environ- 
ment, they were organs of opinion and “human 
interest.’ Not-only did they discuss slavery and 


| 
What Do They Read i: 
JESTBROOK PEGLER, he of 
the dyspeptic grin, woke " 
up one fine column and “dis- 
covered” the Negro press. “Peg” 
—of “old Sewery,” as Matthew 
Low has dubbed him — poked 
- around and came up with his 
usual mess of pottage which he 
dumped into -his column space. 
But he stirred up such a hornet’s 
nest and got stung so hard, that in his 
anti-Roosevelt, anti-labor, anti-foreigner, 
man-crying-in-his-beer stories circuit, Peg 
has not stopped off on that beat again. 
The amazing sidelight to the story is 
that comparatively so few people realized 
the existence of a Negra press, its scope 
and hold over the large Negro population. 
George S. Schuyler who describes the 
Negro press here—so vital a story now in 
the face of minorities tension—is one of 
the foremost writers in the Negro world. 
Novelist. author of “Black No More,” he 
is a columnist on the influential Pittsburgh 
Courier, and editor of The African maga- 
zine and business manager of The Crisis 
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freedom, but they debated the advisability of 
emigrating to Africa or the West Indies, how to 
extricate themselves from the “cold pogrom” to 
which they were everywhere subjected, and how 
to cope with the social and political restrictions 
hampering their development. In the main 
these newspapers were as well edited as the 
white ones. 
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oe * * 

N this period prior to the Rebellion, there were 

about thirty Negro-owned newspapers located 
in New York City, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
Aside from the aforementioned Cornish and 
Russwurm, some outstanding editors were 
Frederick Douglass, the great abolitionist and 
later minister to Santo Domingo; Richard T. 
Greener, a Harvard graduate who edited the 
New National Era, and David Walker of 
Walker’s Appeal. The sole survivor is The 
Christian Recorder, founded in 1845 in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and still an organ of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There were sev- 
eral magazines, the most outstanding being 
The Anglo-African of New York which was de- 
scribed as having standards “clear cut and high, 
the articles scholarly and superior.” It would 
have compared favorably with Harper’s or the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

This press was a great educational influence 
among the half million depressed, voteless, 
economically disadvantaged and socially ostra- 
cized free colored people. It taught them much 
about the contemporary world and enabled 
them to see through the hypocritical pretences 
ef the condoners of chattel slavery and many 
who pretended to view it with Christian loath- 
ing. These papers fortified and sharpened the 
cynicism naturally engendered by the Negro’s 
socio-economic status and which makes the in- 
telligent colored American the least gullible of 
our citizens. 

The free Negroes were, in the main, forced 
into a degraded economic status by white labor 
which rarely tolerated them in_ industrial, 
mechanical or clerical occupations, North o1 
South, and often forced enactment of legisla- 
tion which froze them in menial jobs. This 
problem was frequently discussed in the Negro 
newspapers and doubtless helped to strengthen 
the understandable antagonism to white labor 
which has by ‘no means disappeared with time. 

* ¥ ‘ 

EVERTHELESS, some of these papers were 

pro-labor, especially after the slaveocracy’s 
rebellion had been crushed at Appommatox, 
thanks to the additional Union armed might of 
200,000 black soldiers. It is noteworthy that 
while emancipation intensified competition be- 
tween black and white labor, at the second ses 
sion of the National Labor Union in 1869 at 
Philadelphia, nine out of the 142 labor repre 
sentatives were Negroes. Interestingly enough 
there were many Negroes in the German 
unions in New York City which did not practice 
color discrimination, and it is said that these 
men were familiar with Marxian theories and 
other radical questions. In 1870, Sella Martin, 
a colored man, was a delegate from the all 
Negro National Labor Union of the United 
States (which is not to be confused with the 
National Labor Union) to the World Labor 
Congress in Paris. 

The rising post-Civil War interest in labor 
peganization was reflected in contemporary 





Negro newspapers, some of them being strictly 
labor papers. In the prospectus of The Colored 
Citizen, its mission was stated as follows: “It 
shall advocate labor reform, both in the ad- 
justment of the relations between capital and 
labor, and in that the colored citizen shall have 
a fair chance in the mechanical industry of the 
country.” 

The New National Era editorially discussed 
such topics as, “Industrial Partnership,” “True 
Labor Reform,” “The Eight-Hour Movement,” 
“Labor in Iron Manufactories,” “Labor and 
Tariff” and “Labor Unions and the Working- 
man.” In 1871 The New Orleans Tribune, a 
daily and weekly labor paper managed and 
edited by Negroes, had a circulation of 10,000. 

However, most of the Negro newspapers prior 
to the first World War for democracy were 
either church organs (many of them pro-labor), 
political sheets or mouthpieces of fraternal or- 
ganizations. But from 1880 onward there were 
full-fledged newspapers concentrating on col- 
lecting news about colored people (which the 
white press ignored—except in the case of 
crime) and shaping opinion on public questions. 
Some of these papers like the Cleveland 
Gazette, The New York Age, The Philadelphia 
Tribune and The Savannah Tribune are still 
going strong. Most of the editors were dynamic 
personalities and several were brilliant writers. 
Both in the white and Negro press it was the 
day of personal journalism. 

* * 

HE period just before the World War 

when there was a lynching every other 
day, saw the growth of the most widely 
circulated and modern Negro newspapers 
such as The Piitsburgh Courier, The Afro- 

American, The New York Amsterdam News, 

The Chicago Defender, The Norfolk Jour- 

nal and Guide, the Kanses City Call and 

the St. Louis Argus. 

These newspapers very closely resembled the 
white-owned papers in their towns. Their cir- 
culations leaped with the bitterness and dis- 
illusionment of Negroes arising from their 
shameful treatment in the Army at home and 
abroad, and the epidemic of race riots that fol- 
lowed the “peace.” The Negroes wanted news 
of themselves, they wanted events analyzed and 
they wanted their feelings about these events 
expressed in forthright language. The white 
press would not and could not do this. The 
Negro press could and did. It became national 
and then international in circulation. Today it 
is a real power not only in this country but in 
Central and South America, the West Indies 
and Africa. 

ts editors and columnists are educated men, 
many of them widely traveled. Editorially the 
papers are not inferior to the white papers. 
They have all features to be found elsewhere, 
even to crossword puzzles. Along with the in- 
dignation will be found wit, humor and sarcasm. 
Gossip columns are racy. Women’s pages are 
ablaze with photographs of brown and high 
yellow belles and matrons, and social notes un- 
paralleled for extravagant flattery. Sports pages 
are among the best in journalism. Theatrical 
pages show evidence of much unashamed 
logrolling and press agentry, but they do cover 
the entertainment world. Greatest difficulty is 
encountered in advertising. With few excep- 
tions national advertisers “brush off” the Negro 
newspapers regardless of circulation. 

The Associated Negro Press and a half dozen 
other agencies, including a Negro marketing 
survey, serve these newspapers. All the larger 
papers have staff cartoonists, staff photo- 
graphers, staff correspondents in Washington, 
D. C., all other important centers, New York 
and London, Several big papers have Negro 
war correspondents accredited to the war 
fronts. The Pittsburgh Courier sent special 
correspondents to cover the Ethiopian-Italian 
War and to interview Haile Selassie in London. 
The N. Y. Amsterdam News had a man cover- 
ing the Berlin Olympic Games. An A.N.P. re- 
porter covered the coronation of George VI. 
The Afro-American has sent correspondents to 
Cuba, Haiti and Brazil. All leading papers own 
their buildings, presses and engraving plants. 

The Negro press is a mass press. It has 
been the most consistent champion of lib- 
erty, equality and democracy in this coun- 
try. It forever wars against disfranchise- 
ment, lynching, residential segregation and 
educational inequality based on “race.” 
While it is understandably critical of or- 
ganized labor, there is no anti-Labor news- 
paper. All of them urge their readers to 
join unions and all supported the big labor 
organization drive in 1937. The Pittsburgh 
Courier devoted a page weekly for three 
months to a special correspondent’s report 
of the drive as it affected Negroes in 40 in- 
rustrial communities. Organizers used these 
articles to get Negroes to sign up. 

NLIKE the white press, leading Negro 

newspapers have Indian, Chinese, Japanese- 

American and white columnists. They frequently 
use friendly white reporters. Columnists say 
what they wish because the Negro press has a 
tradition of free expression. While unanimously 
supporting the current World War, it does not 
soft pedal the evils from which colored people 
suffer here and abroad at the hands cf those 
allegedly fighting for freedom. It is editorially 
critical, often suspicious, sarcastic, cynical. This 
is understandable since the words “democracy” 
and “freedom” coming from white editors and 
statesmen make the average Negro cynical. 
Negro newspapers reflect what Negroes are 
thinking. Of course none would dare print all 
of what the average Negro thinks. 

Today there are 210 Negro newspapers 
with combined weekly circulation of about 
2,000,000. Half of this total comes from 
about 12 papers. The most widely circu- 
lated is The Pittsburgh Courier which sells 
235,000 copies weekly in this country and 
15,000 abroad, the Afro-American with 
about 150,000 circulation and the Chicago 
Defender with 125,000. About 20 papers sell 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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By HENDk:&k WILLEM VAN LOON 
AM very much afraid that less than nothing 
will come of all those delightful plans that 

are now being worked out for the great Union 
of Nations which will arise from che ashes of 
the Old World with its hopeless diffusion of 
nationalities. At least, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, there is not going to be any 
such world-wide association. Should Europe 
(which seems very unlikely) decide to establish 
a United States of Europe, we undoubtely 
would hail such a solution with fervent pray- 
ers of gratitude and would give it our bless- 
ing. But I very much doubt whether the 
American people will be found willing to do 
any extra policing once the war is over or to 
take an active interest in any kind of European 
venture. I base these conclusions exclusively 
upon the remarks I have heard from those 
boys who have already been on the other side 
and who, for one reason or another, are now 
back home. Without exception they have 
spoken about as follows: 

“We have got a job to do and we intend to 
do. it,and pretty damn thoroughly, too. We 
could’ never have hoped to live in peace so 
long as those two crazy fellows in Germany 
and Italy were allowed to have everything their 
own way. That little Hitler man and the Big 
Noise in Italy will have to go and that is all 
there is to it. No separate peace, either, if 
you please! Now that we have been yanked 
out of our jobs and have been forced to crawl 
into holes and go dirty and thirsty and hungry 
like a lot of bums, we intend to finish this job 
and Berlin and Rome papers please copy! But 
as soon as Hitler and Mussolini shall. have 
been hung, it is goodbye! for us and we never 
expect to go back. We shall take the first 
boat that has ten square inches of free space 
and after that we mean to stay here and 
to stay here for good.” 

A very little prompting would thereupon ex- 
plain this rather unexpected attitude. Those 
boys were sick and tired of what they had 
seen and heard on the other side. Wherever 
they had gone, they had found themselves in 
a row. They came to northern Africa to set 
the French free. They still liked the French 
from the last war and they remembered that. 
France had helped us during our own revolu- 
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tion. Of course the French were different 
from ourselves and perhaps a little funny but 
they were alright and it was a shame the way 
they had been treated by those Goddam Nazis 
and glad to oblige and kick the Hitler mur- 
derers out. But once they had been kicked 











"... The Internationalists Will 
Come Home..." 


out, what had they found? That one part of 
the population was whooping it up for Giraud 
and the other for de Gaulle. The French that 
had helped them take Bizerte had flown the 
flag of Giraud. The French inside Bizerte had 
welcomed them with the flag of de Gaulle and 
at once the two had started squabbling with 
each other. Now, if they could not be friends 
with each other while the ruins of their homes 
were still smoking and before their dead had 
been buried, what would they do to each other 
the moment the Americans were gone? 


ND everywhere it was the same story. The 

Russians and the Poles were supposed to 
be allies in their common fight on Hitler. But 
what did they do? They called each other 
murderers and cut off all diplomatic relations 
According to the papers, we were supposed to 
have an Austrian battalion over in America to 


them made haste to join the regular U.S. Army. 



















help that little Archduke Otto get back to his 
throne. But the former members of his em- 
pire hated each other so sincerely that all of 


nein 


The Jugoslavs in America, too, and the Hun- 
garians and the Greeks. All of them were said 
to be fighting among themselves. Only a few 
countries in the North seemed to know what 
they wanted. They wanted to get their free- 
dom back and then go to work to repair the 
damage and live like decent civilized citizens. 
But there are only a few millions of them and 
they are tucked away up somewhere in the 
North. Nobody ever sees or hears of them 
and so what could they do even if they tried? 

Yes, that is what I héard from every one 
of the boys who came back. They violently 
denied that they were isolationists. “The world 
is too small now,” they said, “for any one of 
us to live all by himself. But we intend to be 
Americans before anything else and the ways 
of the Old World and the New World are 
so hopelessly different that we will never see 
eye to eye. And so, if the Europeans want to 
experiment with a United States of their own, 
we wish them all the luck in the world, but the 
United States of America is not going to get 
itself mixed up with that sort of thing. At 
least, not if we can help it!” 

Come to think of it, I can’t say that ‘the 
soldiers and sailors were very far wrong. Eu- 
rope had its chance and Europe is once more 
doing its best to throw that chance away. That, 
of course, is Europe’s good right. But two 
expeditionary forces in less than two dozen 
years are enough. As a matter of fact, they 
are just a little too much. And so, while our 
statesmen will continue to talk solemnly ot 
our desire to remain in Europe as a sort of 
stabilizing force, I realize that quite a different 
current has set in which will make all these 
lovely plans a mere waste of time and effort. : 
For who will do the policing when nobody is 
willing to take the job? And of this I am 
sure. Less than three per cent of all the re- 
turning soldiers will ever want te see the Old 
World again. And those three per cent will 
only care to go back because they liked the 
wine and the girls. The girls we have over 
here and our wine is getting just as good or = 
even better every year. So why bother? = 
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Growing Up in Wartime 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 

Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 

of Labor 

HERE is something dramatic, even breath- 

taking about the idea of 136,000,000 people 
mobilizing all their resources to win a war for 
the. right to live as free citizens of a free 
nation. Such is the United States today. But 
kere is an important point we must not over- 
look: While we are so engaged our children are 
being born, are taking their first steps, are 
learning, playing, thinking, growing up and 
going to work at jobs important to war, or 
preparing themselves for the fighting front. 

Total dedication to the cause for which we 
fight has certain positive things to contribute 
to their lives: A sense of direction and purpose, 
replacing the futility that engulfed so many 
family groups in depression days; more cash 
in many a family pocket-book; a feeling of 
personal worth, as everyone is called on to 
contribute to the national war effort in ways 
suited to his age and capacities. 

Total war is likewise building a huge ac- 
count on the debit side for our children: Babies 
being born under emergency conditions in con- 
gested areas, often after the father has been 
shipped overseas; little children entrusted to 
near-strangers, or left at home alone, while 
mothers go to war-factory jobs; school-age 
children coming home to empty living quarters, 
or running the streets while both parents are 
employed; farm families uprooted, moving to 
areas of farm-labor shortage; town families, 
uprooted, moving to overflowing ‘production 
centers; fathers called to war; boys and girls 
interrupting their schooling for part-time work 
in the fields; older boys and girls dropping out 
of high school because they can make good 
money at ail sorts of jobs; half-grown young- 
sters seeking excitement in wartime honky- 
tonks; overwork and strain, health and acci- 
dent and moral hazards to youths who have 
not reached their full maturity of body and 
mind. 

You and I can each add to the list from 
personal observation and experience. At every 
point, at every age, total war is affecting the 
lives of our children for good and for ill. 

Because the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Labor Department is the agency of Federal gov- 
ernme~t primarily concerned with the health 
and well-being of children, the Bureau, since 
long before Pear! Harbor, has been exerting its 
leadership toward establishing measures needed 
for the welfare and protection of children in 


every region of the country and in every aspect 
of life in which boys and girls are adversely 
affected by war dangers or the war effort. 
* « * 

HYSICAL fitness begins before birth, in the 

health care the mother receives. The Bureau 
has been deeply concerned with the plight of 
many servicemen’s wives, who face childbirth 
without funds, often in congested camp areas 
where medical facilities are lacking, and often 
after their husbands have gone overseas. Last 
fall the Bureau granted limited funds to 28 
States to help them meet this growing emer- 
gency. The money was part of that which we 
administer under the Sccial Security Act for 
maternal and child health. With the recent 
action of Congress, in appropriating $1,200,000 
to the Bureau to carry this program to the end 
of the fiscal year, and good prospects for an 
appropriation for next year, such aid to wives 
of service men will be available throughout the 
Nation. The work will be under the direction 
of the Department of Health in each State, 
to which any eligible woman may apply at this 
time. 

The Bureau has actively collaborated with 
other Federal Departments and with the States 
in helping communities set up proper facilities 
for the care of children whose mothers are 
employed. The need for child care has risen 
enormously in the past year in many cities, and 
is rising all the time. Every community should 
be prepared by surveying its prospective need 
for women in the labor force, and by making 
adequate plans for children of all ages whose 
mothers may be needed in essential occupations. 

Two of our major concerns for the coming 
year are the provision of safeguards for the 
health and safety of teen-age boys and girls 
who are helping in agriculture and for those 
who are working in war industries. Recruit- 
ment has already begun in the schcols for some 
400,000 young people, ranging in age from 14 
to 18, who this summer will go into the fields 
to help with harvesting. They will be called 
the Victory Farm Volunteers, and will be one 
important arm of the U. S. Crop Corp. of 
emergency farm workers. 

The Children’s Bureau is vitally interested 
in these Victory Farm Volunteers, from the 
standpoint of seeing that they are safe ‘ 
safe from accidents, from disease, from bad 
environment, discouragement, exploitation. Our 
records from last year, when a smaller but im- 
portant number of city young people were used 
on farms, shows that more organization, better 
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ONCE AGAIN: Act three of the mine drama ended this week wit 
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h the return of a 


half-million workers to the pits. Will the crisis be solved this time? ..« 





leadership, and more definite standards of pro- 

tection are required. During the fall and winter 

the Bureau has held many conferences with 

interested groups, 
* x ~ 

HE result of these conferences has just 

been published in a little booklet entitled 
“Guides to Successful Employment of Non- 
Farm Youth in Wartime Agriculture,” which 
anyone may have by writing to the Children’s 
Bureau. The advice contained in this pamphlet 
represents the best experience and thought of 
men and women throughout the Nation who 
dealt with the problem of youth on the farms 
last year. 

One major recommendation of the “Guides” 
is for leadership of youth engaged in farm 
work, by persons who understand boys and 
girls and who understand the farmers’ require- 
ments for workers. Training is now under 
way throughout the country, by many of the 
interested agencies, to prepare leaders for this 
summer’s Victory Farm Volunteers. 

Reports from all parts of the United States 
indicate a great exodus of youth from school 
to lucrative jobs in the war industries. Some 
are even attempting to carry a full high-school 
course and do a full-time job in a factory 
besides. Hundred of thousands of young persons 
between the ages of 16 and 18 are already 
employed in idustry. The Children’s Bureau is 
greatly concerned for the health and safety of 
these 16 and 17 years old, as well as for loss 
of the education that they may require to hold 
their own in a post-war competitive labor 
market. It is important to bear in mind that 
boys and girls under 18 have not reached their 
full physical development, are more likely to 
be injured by strain and overwork than older 
ones are, and may have unsuspected weak- 
nesses such as latent tuberculosis or heart dis- 
ease, which makes them totally unfitted for 
certain strenuous jobs. Every boy and girl 
should have a thorough physical examination 
before going to a job. A vocational-guidance 
counselor in the school should help him decide 
whether he ought to go to work, and if so, 
where and under what conditions. 

Safeguarding youth in industry is a job that 
the industrialist must carry forward. He can 
insure that youngsters are not used on work 
that involves a high degree of physical danger 
or under working conditions detrimental to 
health. 

For the plant manager who is eager to safe- 
guard his young workers, the Bureau is now 
issuing a series of pamphlets called “Which 
Jobs for Young Workers?” which will be sent 
to anyone on request. They represent the col- 
laboraticn of the Bureau’s own safety engineer 
with safety engineers in major industries, and 
they list very clearly the safe and the danger- 
ous jobs for young people in most wartime 
occupations. Those already off the press cover 
shipbuilding, lead and lead-using industries, 
employment involving exposure to carbon disul- 
phide, and empleyment involving exposure to 
chlorinated solvents. Forthcoming are pam- 
phlets on welding and the operation of metal- 
working machines. 

The health of these young workers, in fac 
tory or on the farm, in this war year of 1943, 
is so important that it was chosen as_ the 
National Child-Health Day theme for May 
Day. The Bureau hopes to line up the people 
in every community ... parents, teachers, com- 
munity leaders and lawmakers, private youth- 
serving agencies, churches, employers .. . all 
who care vitally about the well-being of our 
boys and girls . to help see that measures 
are taken to protect them physically, mentally, 
and emotionally from unwholesome factors of a 
wartime world that can wreck their future 
lives. 

Here is a wartime undertaking that should 
challenge every adult citizen. 
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Mobile and Beaumont in 
Angeles on the Pacific Coast, and here Detroit, 
U. S. great industrial Middle West centre ... 


all torn by violence and race riots to the point ’ 
of anarchy in the streets... . 
For American cities, wracked by mob 


hysteria, unable to permit its citizens to walk 
freely, helpless to protect life and liberty. .. . 

It was old 
South—zoot-suiter and Mexican complication 
in California—Negro—White—worker trouble 
in Michigan. 
MR he «ss 

Can something be done to check this onset 
of American jitters? 
with Americans fighting to establish peace on 
foreign global fronts—see violence come to 
roost on our own home front? 


War at Home 


the South, Los 


ante-bellum prejudices in the 


... But the possibilities are end- 


Or will World War Il— 








The New American Jitters 





The Sailor, Sex Market and Mexican 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS 
Si fueres pa’ Colifornia 
No lleves mujer bonita 
Porque alli hay muchas punteras 
Y cualquiera te la quita. 
Uf you go to California 
Don't take a good looking woman 
Because there are many panthers 
Who may take her away from you.) 
Folksong of Mexican Immigrants. 
HE “zoot-suit” riots in Los Angeles are not 
adequately explained by ethnic and racial 
discriminations, by “war emotions” and the jam- 
packed Latin and Negro slums, or a complaisant 
officialdom, the dallying and intimidation of the 
cities’ insufficient police force and the manifest 


inadequacy of the Military Police and Shore 
Patrol. 
The answer is not to be found in the con- 


venient explanations that have been advanced: 
the second-generation problem, the Jim-Crow 
Army and Navy that American civilization has 
produced; nor by the-local papers which joked 


approvingly, blamed the Mexican “hoodtums” 
and inflamed the readers by reporting the 
domestic activities of service men as exciting 
military operations. All these features con- 
tribute to, ‘sanction, or permit riots. But they 
may not be sufficient to let them loose. 
Metropolitan race riots do not fcllow the 


pattern of rural Southern lynchings. Overt sex 
troubles seldom “cause” either of them, although 
they may be “the last straw.” The cry of “rape” 
in the South usually operates as a self-justifica- 
tion for the white the statistical, correla- 
ticn of lynchings, however,’ is with es- 
tablished cases of rape so much as with cotton 
market depressions, and job- and status-compe- 
tition between the races. 

In Los Angeles 100 sailors telegramed a 
local paper that they had acted in order to 
“avenge injuries on themselves and 
their wives” and to make the streets 
“clean.” They wanted to stop “zoot suiters” 
from doing “what they may with the wives 
of service men and civilians . . Another 
report stated that the trouble began when 
a group of “sailors were chatting with a 
group of young women of Mexican descent 
when zoot suited friends of the girls inter- 
vened ...” 

Several items, especially the age level and the 
character of both sailor and Mexican in the 
community suggest an explanatory pattern fot 


mob: 
not 


these particular riots. 

Two antagonisms are inv 
vilian-military, and Both of 
sions may come to knife-sharp focus in the “Sex 
Market”—for that is where the enters 
the tense life of the Mexican where it may hurt 
the most, and that on leave 
is first interested in entering 
ture of the city.” 

From this center the treubles are picked up 
by those social (rumor) production belts which 


lved: Ci- 
these ten- 


broad 


Racial. 
snilor 


is where the sailo1 
“the social struc- 


are geared for efficient ethnic oppression. The 
racial riot is an ultimate:sanction of this ma- 
chinery: the American apparatus for the 


“status” and economic exploitation of minorities 
is quickly convertible into a first-class riot ma- 
chinery. ; 

Let us take a look at these general mechan- 
isms, and examine type of tension-cente} 
(and something of the inner livés of those who 
get tense within it) during the month of June 
in the fifth largest city of the United States. 


one 


The Condition of the Sex Market in 
Wartime 

HE “Sex Market” 
of offer fuvors 
which the will take up. Its trans- 
actions range from the winking eye to sexual 
intercourse. More subtly, it can be conceived as 
extending into individual fantasy, fer ultimately 
“marketability” of given traits, 


ee 


refers to the opportunities 
sex to and attentions 
other sex 


one 


because of the 
styles of beauty 
vidual, and shapes and sizes and get-ups become 


hecome attractive to an indi- 
“internalized” as images of personal desire. 

The “Sex Masket” is usually regulated 
morals and by law. Within the limits thus im- 
i tech 


by 


posed, the market behavior varies in the 


nique by which erotic wares are presented, by 


the rate and urgency of transactions, the market 


value of types of mer and styles of women, and 
so on. 

The “Sex Market” is not necessarily an ex 
plicit money market, but it may be It is ther 
called prostitution. In order to meet the moral 
regulations of the market it is usually necessary 
that all money items be disguised. The more 
moral the members of the market are, the more 
dishonest they must be about the facts of life, 
i.e.. money. In a money-society the participants 
tend to emuggle money into transactions be 
tween the sexes, thus satisfying both the eco- 
nomic woman of patriarchialism and the mot al 
indignaticn of the middle classes 

The “Sex Market” includes but should be dis- 
tinguished from the marriag market wequire 
ments of marriage 

War affects the sex market by disturbing the 
sex ratio in two immediate ways. In some places 
it makes available more women than men. Then, 


more ardently 


insecure women have to compete 
for the few remaining: men, or wait and be 
lonely between “leaves.” Such quantitative 








change thus has qualitative aspects. The tech- 
nique and intensity of feminine allure may be 
modified. 

If, during the war, the social pressure of 
those women, who are “waiting it out” makes 
too much erotic glamour unseemly, skirts may 
not be shortened until after the war. Also sexu- 
ally underprivileged soldiers may turn protec- 
tively idealistic about the women they left be- 
hind. The double standard for women makes 
for a strict one-sided compartmentalization of 
this sentiment. 

In other places War concentrates single men 


without increasing the supply of women. In 
this case there is an increased competition 
among men for the favors of the women 


available. This competition is jocular between 
soldiers, for the military fraternize with each 
other at many points other than in the pursuit 


of women, This tension is not so harmoniously 
channelled between civilians and soldiers: ci- 
vilians see “their”? women monopolized, and 


soldiers justify their monopolization as a right 
of their uniform. But the competition for 
women is perilously channelled between native 
“colored” civilians, es- 
involved are also ethni- 


and 
women 


American scldiers 
pecially if the 
cally mixed. 
God makes about one woman for every 
man, but men and women rearrange their 
mutual availability. Metropolitan Los An- 
geles in 1940 had only 124,260 single women 
between the ages of 18 and 34, which 
roughly can be taken as the sex-able group. 
How many young males were taken out by 
the draft, and how many sailors and sol- 
diers were placed in the area, is a military 
secret, but no doubt the males exceed the 
number of women available to them. 
The Mexican attractive; and 
the “white from an area where 
there is job-competition between North Amer- 
ican and Latins, he will not think of her as a 
“dirty gvreaser,” although he may call her 
brother that. Visiting in a bunch, as is the habit 
elimi- 


girl is unless 


soldier” comes 


with ashamed young men, decreases 01 
nates stigmas which may exist in a stray mind. 
And with a limited supply available, demand 
cannot be too qualitative. 

The laws of economics are not In 
War, demand for sex up. the 

ipply in some areas. But the price goes down. 
By making the relations of men and women 
more dramatic, War makes the free sex market 
more accessible. The script fcr young men, and 
women, written by War, becomes irresistible: 
“Who heheld Venus in her pride 
Of nakedness, all alabaster white, 
In Ivory bed, strait laid by Mars his side, 
And hath not heen enchanted by the sight. le Ne 

(George Peel) 

But such scripts are needed and used only 
by more refined couples. No matter how “re- 
fined” they be individually, groups of men in 
search of “fun,” and in the old “fraternity 
mood,” may not need any such line, War or no 


universal. 


So does 


goes 


has not tau 


war. 
2: The Social Psychology of Sailors on 

Leave 

OW does the young sailor on leave for 
a night in Los Angeles feel? 

The old ties, of six months ago, which 
restrained him and located him in a morally 
regulated sex market have slipped. 

He feels that his uniform affords him an 
exemption. The persons who stood for 
Morals are not immediately present. They 
are replaced by military discipline punctu- 
ated by large freedoms which he feels he 
must make the most of. 

He must use them to nurse away his anx- 
ieties, to gain back a self subordinated by 
military anonymity. But the conditions un- 
der which he tries to gain this self are such 
that it will not be the old self of his home- 
town. To the extent that he is “at home” in 


EAUMONT, Mobile, Los Angeles, Detroit 
are graphic evidence of the new “Amer- 
ican Jitters” sweeping the nation. Whites 
and Negroes both are sitting on tinder boxes 
and the tiniest sparks are setting vast ex- 
plosions. : 


On the Negro side, rampant discrimination, 


a vaccilating government policy, and de- 
pressed living have fused into a_ deep, 
smouldering anger. 

On the white side, the loosing of tradi- 
tional ties and “mores,” the greater mobility 
of men, the nervousness, excitement and 


frustrations fostered by the war combine to 
create tension and friction. 


Last week we asked sociologist C. Wright 


Mills of the University of Maryland to 
examine the Los Angeles “zoof suit” riots 
as a case study of the American jitters. 

In a letter accompanying the article he 
sent us, Mills wrote: 


“I would like to point out that nobody has 
explained the occasion of the riots, not even 
Carey MacWilliams or Paul Gilbert in The 
New Leader. They to “backgrounds” 
and “permissives.” 


point 





the armed forces, the sailor or soldier feels 

“odd” in his own hometown. 

He is on the make: women are major 
vehicles for the rehabilitation of the young, 
“lonely,” partially militarized self. 

But some of the restraints incorporated from 
the home sex market are still alive in him as 
he confronts the city with his mother’s letter in 
his pocket. Besides he is afraid. And, what 
good is sex if the others don’t know about his 
experiences? So he goes with a crowd of other 
sailors. 

They become the agents of such codes as he 
will obey (and he forgets the letter in his 
pocket). Most of the others are like him. They 
are all Men together. Military comradeship is 
cemented by the deprivations of Mars and the 
indulgences of Venus. 

All week the soldier has been trained to 
realize his will in group and with violence. “You 
men are learning ranger fighting,’ said the 
lieutenant. “There are no rules of clean fighting 
that apply here. The dirtier you are the better 
we like it. A stab in the back is one of the 
finest principles we know of. Every time you 
think of a Jap, say to yourself, ‘We must be 
more silent, cruel and vicious than these little 
sons of b...’.” A general “watching with ap- 
proval whispered: ‘And that lieutenant used to 
be a clerk in Wall Street’... (New York Times, 
June 16, 1943.) He may face chance and death 


next. month; he would like to test himself 
against a group not the enemy nor quite so 


formidable. 

Race lines and distinguishing dress segregate 
a Mexican quarry for him. Now he is on the 
street within the anonymity and aggression of 
a group but without the discipline of the naval 
station or the army camp. He is filled with what 
is, for some reason euphemistically, termed by 
officers “collegiate” and “fraternity” spirit. 
That means, in plainer language, that under 
certain conditions, this sailor may riot. 

The mood and wish of the sailor center around 
women. His search for them is not within a 
well regulated market, and the market supply is 
restricted, though not rationed. The market in 
Los Angeles is also ethnically mixed. The little 
tornadoes of sexual stimuli swishing and flounc- 
ing down the streets of our cities hit him 
straight in the groin. 

For the officials, civilian and military, a 
chief problem of the man on leave is how 
to manage or by-pass the sex market so 
that the sailor is satisfied and a minimum 
of conflict occurs. This problem would be 
minimized if all sexual taboos among a 
numerically adequate supply of women, and 
among their effective guardians, collapsed. 


But that is immoral: It doesn’t and won't 
happen in sufficient scale to handle the 
problem. 


Much can be done to by-pass and even idealize 
the sailor’s urge by polite institutions provided 
by society matrons USO’s, lots of picture shows 
where he sees and feels the market-specialists 
operate successfully. This is hardly enough. A 
solution with a minimum of violence is the house 


of prostitution segregated or supervised for 
service men. The many disadvantages of this 


management of the sex market can be weighed 
against its positive features. 

Professional prostitution is probably not a 
“tension-making center,” except in the moral 
forum of the Protestant middle classes. It pro- 


vides a relatively impersonal selection in a 


money nexus. The rules of the house, governed 
by expectations of avoiding trouble in order to 
(Continued on Page Seven) 





“I haven't explained them in the enclosed 
but I do offer a rationally understandable 
pattern, based on 3 or 4 years experience 
with the night life of Mexicans and soldiers 
in San Antonio, Texas.” 

We feel that Prof. Mills has written an 
extraordinary essay shot through with bril- 
liant insights into the American scene. He 
has raised bluntly a number of important 
issues that have long been taboo in Amer- 
ican periodicals. He has talked frankly on 
issues of race and sex that for long 
have been hush-hush 

We invite readers’ comment on Dr. Mills’ 
article. 


too 
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By ALVIN H. HANSEN 


7 problem of reemployment in the United 

States is a problem that has world-wide sig- 
nificance, and has enormous implications with 
respect to the ‘future of the world. 

I think there is no single thing that the 
United States could do, which could contribute 
more to the security of the world than to solve 
its own internal problem. The United States 
has been in the past, not merely in recent dec- 
ades but throughout its history, through the 
history of capitalism—it has been the most 
violent fluctuating economy in the world, and 
the violent fluctuations in the United States 
have had tremendous repercussions upon the 
whole world. 

Indeed, I think that it is quite clear that 
the tremendous depression of the thirties 
(in which, in my judgment, the internal sit- 
uation in the United States played a very 
large role—but there is more to it than 
that—) is, in fact, very largely responsible 
for the deplorable condition in which we 
find ourselves in the world today. I would 
go farther and say that if we succeed no 
better in the future than we have in the 
past, to conquer these terrific depressions, 
this mass unemployment, that no matter 
how well we build political institutions such 
as a world federation built on the United 
Nations—no matter how sound those po- 
litical institutions are built they will all go 
to smash if we fail to solve this fundamen- 
tal problem of mass unemployment and 
world-wide depression; and in mass unem- 
ployment and world-wide depression, the in- 
fluence of the United States is enormous. 


* * x 


The Magnitude of the Problem 
ws" can we learn about what happened at 
the end of the last war? I am skeptical, 
about how much one can learn from history, 
and particularly with respect to economic his- 
tory. That doesn’t mean that I don’t think you 
can learn anything at all; but I think one has 
at least to examine very carefully what were 
earlier conditions and whether they are ap- 
plicable to the problems of the future. And 
there is something rather illuminating about 
what happened at the end of the last war with 
respect to the special problems that will con- 
front us at the end of the war. 

It is quite clear that the magnitude of the 
problem of reemployment at the end of this 
war will be enormously greater than was the 
case at the end of the last war. We shall have 
at the end of this year, perhaps 11 million in 
the armed forces. We had in the last war 
only 4 million. We shall have at the end of 
this year 20 million employed in war industries. 
We had at the end of the last war only 8 or 
9 million. 

To be sure, when one says twenty million in 


the war industries, one mustn’t get an exag- 
gerated picture, because a great many of 
these workers in war industries will continue 


to work in these industries in peacetime. That 
is true in the iron and steel industry; it is true 
even to a limited extent in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, to a less extent in the aircraft industry, 
and so on down the line; even textiles are now 
to a very large extent war industries and, of 
course, workers will be employed in large 
volume in the textile industry under peace time 
conditions, but, at any rete, it is quite clear 
that the magnitude of the task of reemploy- 
ment at this time is enormously greater than 
it was at the end of the last war. 

In World War No. II we have undertaken a 
gigantic conversion of our entire economy to 
war purposes in a way that we did not do 
in the last war. One may illustrate with the 
automobile industry. We know that the whole 
automobile industry has been converted to war 
purposes at this time. In the last war, before 
we got into the war, our peak automobile pro- 
duction was 1,600,000 cars a year. At the peak 
of the war effort we produced a million cars a 
year which indicates to what extent our in- 
dustry was going along on the basis of pretty 
much “business as usual” in the last war. 

Now, the magnitude of the reemployment 
problem, as I have already indicated roughly, 
by the figures which I have cited: we shall 
have in the manufacturing industry at the 
end of this war, manufacturing as a whole, 
including shipbuilding and aircraft—about 

18,000,000 employed. Before the war 

started we had a little over 10,000,000 em- 

ployed in manufacturing. 

It is quite clear that there must be a large 
net dismissal from manufacturing as a whole; 
even though we may assume high levels of ac- 
tivity at the end of the war, we cannot hold 
anything like 18,000,000 in manufacturing. In 
the four great industries alone, namely the 
machinery industries, the aircraft industries, 
the shipbuilding industry, iron and steel and 
all its products, we can be quite certain that 
there must be a net dismissal of workers even 
though we assume very high retention of em- 
ployees in these industries under peace time— 
a net dismissal of probably over four million 
workers from these four industries alone. And 
from manufacturing altogether, the net dismis- 
sal, J think, as a minimum figure, must be some 
five or six million, though there will be some 
industries, manufacturing industries which will 
be able to re-absorb workers in excess of those 
on the payroll at the end of the war. 

When one adds other fields like transporta- 
tion, the inflated and expanded government war 
agencies and the workers in the military forces, 


it is quite clear that the magnitude of the 
problem is very great. 
The Record of the Past 

back at the end of the last 


— we look 


war, one can divide the problem into ce 
tain periods first, the of 
and readjustment, then an interim period which 
followed that which he last war, a 


period reconversion 


the 
period of deep unemployment, and then, finally, 


was, In 


a period of improved conditions following this 
period of unemployment. 

The four years following the last war, first 
1919-20 which were years of boom and inflation, 
and next 1921-22 which were years of depres- 
the fundamentally 
explains the postwar boom last time and what 
fundamentally explains that depression in 1921 


to 1922? 


sion, raises question: what 


After the last war we had a major infla- 
tion of prices, including a very great rise 
in the cost of living, a major inflation in 
wholesale prices after the war was over. 
Indeed, it is a rather surprising fact that 
the price inflation which we experienced in 
World War I, particularly if we measure it 
by the wholesale price index, came largely 
before we got into the war and after the 


“Back to Subnormalcy ?” — The Threat of Post-War Depression: 


war was over, and I think that is certainly 

something that we need to pay particular 

attention to at the end of this war. 

“Unless we are willing to retain our con- 
trol, our price control, and rationing in a 
large segment of our economy in the post- 
war conversion period, we shall discover 
that we, after having struggled to prevent 
inflation during the war, will have upon us 
a gigantic inflation after the war. 

When we examine the situation in 1919-20, 
there are five areas which I would call purely 
dynamic areas in our economy, income-gener- 
ating areas which tell the story, I think ,of 
that boom and that depression, as indeed I think 
these five areas always tell the story of boom 
and depression and will this time also. And 
these five areas are the expenditures for Con- 
sumers’ Durables, the expenditures or the in- 
vestment that business made in Inventory Ac- 
cumulation, let us say stocks of goods by re- 
tailers, wholesalers and mass manufacturers 
all along the line, Net Export Surplus, Invest- 
ment in Business Equipment, and finally Con- 
struction. Under Construction, I include busi- 
ness plants, housing and public works of all 
kinds. 

Now in 1919-20 all of these five areas of 
expenditures ran very high. Consumers’ 
durables, we can be sure will run very high 
this time—at the end of the war. They will 
play even a bigger role in relation to our 
expanded economy than was true at the end 
of the last war because of the deferred de- 
mand for automobiles and household equip- 
ment and all that kind of thing, and in this 
area for several years the demand will most 
certainly outrun any capacity of the indus- 
try to supply that demand. Nevertheless, I 
think we ought not to get too exaggerated 
a picture here with respect to how long this 
will last. 


VUAHANUREOOUUALONERUAAGGUEERTHAAA AA D-Da 


HERE has 

been an ava- 
lanche of articles 
in practically 
every magazine 
in the country 
on the problems 
of D-Day-demob- 
ilization—the post-war to a 
peace-time economy. More than being 
instructed, it is probable that a majority 
of the readers are glazed and weary from 
the voluminous material. 


GOTT TLL LULL 














transition 


Prof. Alvin Hansen’s article is not an 
easy one to read, we warn the reader at 
the start. But it has two factors which 
make it an important article: it is com- 
prehensive and it is authoritative. 

Alvin Hansen is one of the leading 
economic thinkers of America. Many of 
his ideas form the solid core of the pro- 
posals advanced by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. His book Yiscal 
Policies and Business Cycles, pubdiished 
about two years ago, has widely influenced 
many of the younger economists of the 
country. 

This article is 
livered at the sessions of te American 
Labor Conference held recent!y. Other 
addresses of those sessions wi'l ke printed 
in future issues of The New Leader 


base'l cr a speech de- 





ATTITUDE 


If we take the automobile industry, for exam- 
ple, I think it is quite clear that the automobile 
industry has a capacity to equip every family 
in the United States with a brand new car in 
four years, so that one must not think of this 
deferred demand as lasting over a decade or 
mere, heause I think it is quite clear that that 
is not the case. 





Inventory accumulation at the end of the last 
war played an enormous role and was, in fact, 
mainly responsible in my judgment for that in- 
flationary boom—that speculative inflationary 
boom. The volume of inventory accumulation 
ran on the average in those two years a little 
lower the first year, a little higher the sceond, 
but ran on the average six billion dollars. In 
terms of our larger economy today, that would 
be an annual inventory accumulation of eleven 
to twelve billion dollars or something like eleven 
billion dollars a year. 


Onset of a Crisis 
OW when I tell year of 
1920 we had quite an extraordinary inven- 
tory accumulation, the total amounted to enly 


you in the boom 


three billion, and in 1926, when we had 
an extraordinary inventory accumulation it 
amounted to only 3.2 billion, you can see how 
vastly large the inventory accumulation was 


in 1919 and 1920. Then we had export surplus, 
particularly the huge exports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials to Europe. We shall again have 
that this time and we can be sure in this area 
also there will be genuine scarcities for a while, 
so we will have price inflation unless we con- 
tinue the price controls and the rationing in 
the food area. 

The export surplus at the end of the last war 
ran between three and four billion dollars a 
year. Then we had equipment; investment in 
equipment in many industries had been starved 
during the war period. It ran very high: for a 
good many months during these two years, the 
investment in equipment ran higher than. at 
any time in the boom of the twenties. 

Then we had construction which, to my sur- 
remarkably high at the end of. the 
1919-20. In terms of money it ran 
billion dollars. In of these cate- 
as it so happens, it happens they ran 
about 6 billion dollars in 1919-20. In terms 
of economy today, that would 
amount to something like 11 billion dollars for 
construction in the immediate postwar years. 

In 1921 and 1922 happened? By that 
depression I perfectly clear what 
happened. Inventory accumulation, which had 
been running at this fantastic figure completely 
dropped out, dropped to zero. The net export 
surplus didn’t quite drop out, but approached 
zero. The decline in these areas is ex- 
planation for the depression of 1921-22 and in 
addition to that the 


In equipment 
fell to about sixty percent of level. 


prise, ran 


last war, in 
about 6 most 
gories, 


our expended 


what 


think it is 


two 


Investment 


ts forme: 


I think it is quite clear that something like 
a temporary saturation ha dbeen reached, but 
doubtless this decline was stimulated and in- 
duced further by the decline in income due to 
these other areas. Consumers’ durables re- 
mained at the same level as before and con- 
struction remained at the same level as be- 
fore, and even increased somewhat in -1922. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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“Stage Door Canteen” 


STARS OF STAGE, SCREEN 
AND RADIO IN 
CAPITOL FILM 
The world premiere 
the long-awaited “Stage Door 
Canteen,” now at the Capitol 
Theatre, is being hailed by Broad- 
way showmen as one of the major 
movie events of the season. Sol 


showing of 


Lesser, producer of the film which 
introduces forty-eight major stars 
of stage, screen and radio, points 
out that six famous radio or- 
ehestras also participate. This is 
all incidental to the main theme, 
a love story of a lonesome sol- 
dier in New York, overseas bound. 
To further augment the enter- 
tainment, the “Stars in Person” 


show brings Phil Spita!lny’s 
Girl “Hour of Charm” orchestra, 
featuring 35 distinguished musi 
cian-beauties, and eight special 
acts and events. 


‘THE NEW LEADER 


as Film Premiere 





Sattirday, June 26, 1943 


at Capitol Theatre 





IN “STAGE DOOR CANTEEN” 











“Stage Door Canteen” was di- 
rected by Frank Borzage, from 
an original screen play by Del- 
mer Daves, for United Artists : i . : : 
release as already beer 7 : : ‘ : S 
=— It has alreac lf Katharine Cornell, making her film debut, is seen serving food to 
shown overseas in the principal ae WéCallister, in’ h fi: ; “R ~o and Juliette” scene 
American expeditionary camp: soldier ou McCallister, in her famous omeo and Juli se 
but America is now seeing it for from Sol Lener’s newest screen offering “Stage Door Canteen” at 
the first time. the Capitol Theatre. 
‘ ‘ac 2 1OF 99 / +5 « Io 

‘The Youngest Profession” on Music Hall’s as. 

aN . ‘ . a 
Screen — Don Cossack Chorus on Stage Philharmonic-Symphony 
. > an ee srs = ; Orchestra 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s The not only America’s youngest pro- Sunday, June 27, 8:30 p. m. (In 


Profession,” starring 
Virginia Weidler, Erward Arnold, 
and John Carroll, and presenting 
in addition, five important Holly- 


Youngest 


wood guest stars, Greer Garson, 
Walter Pidgeon, Lana Turner, 
William Powell and Robert Tay- 
lor, is the new screen attraction 
at the Radio City Music Hall. 
Directed by Edward Buzzell, 
from the novel by Lillian Day, 
“The Youngest Profession” shows 


the spirited and lively doings of 
America’s younger set, in what is 


fession, 


but also one of its newest 


case of rain, this dance program 


‘areers » ration of a movie > , 
rt | the-operatson oF 8 m0 is postponed.) Ballet Theatre: 
mare: ’ Princess Aurora,  Petrouchka, 
On the great stage, the Don Spectre de la Rose. 
Cossack _ Chorus, _one of the Monday, June 28, 8:30 p. m. 
world’s finest singing ensembles, Ajexander Smallens, conductor: 
under the direction of Serge Ballet Suite, “Origin of Design,” 
Jaroff is being presented their Handel-Beecham; Symphony in 
+ . € 2OYre rey ¢ J« 4 , . e e 
first appearance at Radio City @G minor, Mozart; Prelude to 
Music Hall. They appear in a «piders to the Sea,” Gilbert. 
yf x aff ‘ >| “ P a a 
lavish _production titled Man Tuesday, June 29, 8:30 p. m. 
About Town,” produced by Leon alexander Smallens, conductor. 
Leonidoff, in six scenes, with Soloist: Veronica Mimoso, 17- 


settings by Bruno Maine. 


year-old American pianist. Over- 





IN MUCH-DISCUSSED PLAY 


Homeier and Shirley 


Skippy 
World,” 
written by 


Broadway’s newest 
James Gow and 
Bamberger. Elliott 


most 





Booth in a scene from 
and the 
Arnaud d’Usses 


discussed 


and produced by 
Nugent directed the play. 


“Tomorrow 


ture to “Bartered Bride,” Smet- 
ana; Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
minor, Chopin; Polka and Fugue 
from “Schwanda,” Weinberger; 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat major 
(“Eroica’”’), Beethoven. 

Wednesday, June 30, 8:30 p. m. 
Alexander Smallens, conductor. 
French Program: Overture to 
“Beatrice and Benedict,’ Berlioz; 
Suite Provencale, Milhaud; La 
Valse, Ravel; Symphony, Cesar 
Franck. 


U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE IN 
ACTION—ALL LATEST 
WAR FILMS AT EMBASSY 


Latest pictures from the World’s 
Battle Fronts headline the new 
program this week at all Em- 
Newsreel Theatres. U. S. 
Army cameramen accompany 
crews of our Flying Fortresses 
round-the-clock bombing of 
the Axis and bring back sensa- 
tional films of the U. 8S. Army 
Air Force in action. 

Following short 
also showing: 

46th St.: ‘Medicine on Guard.” 
This is America series dealing 
with the problems facing cities 
due to a shortage of doctors. 

42nd St.: “Inside 
Spain” March of Time. 
walker,” a Disney cartoon. 

50th St.: “Inside Fascist Spain” 
and “Sleepwalker.” 

72nd St.: “Inside Fascist Spain” 
and “Mickey's Birthday Party,” a 
Disney cartoon. 


bassy 


subjects are 


Fascist 
“Sleep- 


the 
play. It was 


Theron 





Meat Packers Create Famine 


(Continued from Page One) 





H. Bubel, secretary-manager of the Cleveland 
Retail Meat Dealers Association, said: 

“Our meat dealers are just about at the end 
of their string. The consumer has points and 
money, but we have no meat.” 

Bubel, who speaks for 650 Cleveland retail 
meat stores, charged that packers were de 
liberately refusing to slaughter up to their 
allowable quotas of cattle. 

The cynical attitude of the meat packers wa 
typified by Earl C. Gibbs, president of Earl C, 
Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland livestock slaughter firm, 
who frankly confessed: 

“Fifty per cent of the meat in the Cleveland 
market is black market meat in one way ot 
another.” 

In the important Cincinnati meat-packing 
area, nine plants su pended business. One of 
them, Arthur Rehn, president of the William 
G. Rehns Sons Co., frankly admitted: 

“We stopped laughtering on June 17th and 
will not reopen until given Federal aid.’ ’ 

At Fremont, Nebraska, approximately 30 
Nebraska and Iowa livestock suppliers threat- 
ened a “beef, lamb and pork strike” unless the 
government revoke its rollback and subsidy 
programs. 

A huge black market ins the nation’s capital, 
practically in the shadow Capitol Hill, wa 
revealed by OPA Enforcement Officer John L. 
Laskey, who has asked the District Attorney 
here for a series of indictments against whol 
sale meat packers in the District. 

Allied with the meat packers in their sti 
against the national war effort are the la) 
eattleraisers, who have oined with e pa el 
in trying to Diame the trike an DiacK m: r 
operations on OPA 

Ir rexa there a o big 
covers a whole county t 3 oO a King 

fanch and ti Vy, cl ame for it, 
} King County The manayet! i King 
Ranch is Robe J. Kleberg H id 
vector of the 7 Cattle 
Raise As 

Ka ey t quoted it 
} iVil Le n 

‘ 
a OPA 

oT ‘ \\ | } 

ly ! i 

ire b and t é 
carca 1 be ! { 
comparable tne 
hi yn ob r trad I ! 
tney are determined. that ‘ 
hungry 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York thi 


cess ol 


dairy 


larity between 
to defeat 
June 21 


top the 


May 


the OPA 
a defender 


also joined the attack on 
control effort and became 


week 
price 


of the Big Business plotters against the sue- 


the 
Governors’ 


war effort by charging at the 
Conference at Columbus, O., 
that the scarcity of feed grain needed by 
farmers was due to .the low ceiling 
price OPA had set, with the result that corn 


farmers are feeding the grain to their hogs 


instead of placing it on a price-ceiling corn 
market. 

Dewey’s lame effort to alibi the Dairy 
Trusts sabotage of butter production runs 
counter to the recent admission by War 
Food Administrator Chester Davis that the 
grain speculators have cornered the mar- 


ket and were refusing to sell until they got 
a price increase of five cents a bushel . 
Dewey’s statement helped point up the simi- 


the activities of the meat packers 

and lamb price rollback of 

activities of the dairy trust to 
butter price rollback on June 1. 

New Leader reported in the issue of 

29 the activities of John Brandt, president 

t Land o’Lakes Creameries and Dairy 


the beef 


and the 


The 


tne viant 


Trust pokesman, and_ his _less-than-subtle 
threats that butter production would be cur- 
tailed if the price rollback went into effect. 


The New 
“the line 


“In every section of the country,” 


1der story quoted Brandt as saying, 


dairy production will turn downward and 
dangerously increasing pace unless the 
intry recognizes what is happening before 
too late and brings about corrective 
neasures,” 

And the Dairy Trust made sure this would 
happen, The New Leader reported at the time, 
xy sharply cutting prices it paid the farmers 
two weeks before the June 1st rollback even 
went into effect. 

That some Big Business interests are be- 

! ee the shaping of the handwriting 

the wall as a result of Big Business new- 
cocking because of the Tory majorities 

Congress, is indicated by the warning issued 

‘ w factories-in-the-field industrialists 
week by Earl C. Smith, major strategist 
e Farm Bloc and president of the super- 

farmers’ Illinois Agricultural Association. 
lic statement he advocated limitation 
for meat processors and distributors 
i he first ma crack in the Farm 
nee 1939 


“| believe the practical way through this 
situation,” Smith said, “is an announce- 
supporting people who 


ment of prices to 


work and produce meat, and a freeze of 
profit margins, on a reasonable basis, on 
ill elements in the field of processing and 


distribution.” 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
HAILED AGAIN! 


Our far from staid mayor 
stayed at the Stadium last Thurs- 


day long enough to feel the rain, : 
then came again to dedicate the | 


new stage for the summer festival 
of the Philharmonic. We rejoice 
to see it, and to hear them from 
it; for the acoustics are better 
than on the one the wind swept 
away last year, especially in the 
softer tones and the lower regis- 
ter. I have never, for example, 
heard Albert Spalding play more 
tenderly than in his performance 
of Mendelsohn’s “Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, in e-minor,” 
last Saturday night. 

The opening concert, by what 
is almost a tradition, heard Artur 
Rubinstein as the soloist in an 
all-Tschaikowsky program: suité 
from the “Nutcracker” ballet, and 
the pianist roundly playing - 

n 


b-flat minor piano concerto. 
the next night, in addition to the 
Mendelsohn concerto, Spalding 


was especially effective in (as an 
encore) Debussy‘s En Bateau. 
TWO BIG NAME BANDS 
AND SPECIAL FEATURES 
AT PALISADES PARK 

A gala program has _ been 
planned for Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N. J., this weekend, 
featuring two different bands and 
a novel “Beautiful Legs” contest, 
sponsored by the Venida League. 
On Saturday, June 26th, Bob 
Astor and his orchestra will play 
for the free stage presentation 
and also for free dancing at 
night. Prior to the free show on 
Saturday night, at 7:45 p. m., the 
first in a series of eliminations 
for the New Jersey State “Beau- 
tiful Legs’’title will be staged on 
the stage at Palisades. Over 100 
girls are entered with the Venida 
League award a $25 War Bond to 
the winner Saturday and $10 in 
War Stamps to the runner-up. 
The final winner selected at Pa- 
lisades will be eligible for the 
$1,000 War Bond being offered as 
the grand national prize. ' Girls 
may still enter by writing for a 
free entry blank to Palisades 
Park 

On Sunday, June 27th, Tony 
Pastor and his nationally famous 
orchestra will play a one day’s 
engagement, appearing for the ° 








At Palisades 
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| oar Pastor and his’ interna- 
tionally famous orchestra will 
‘play at Palisades Amusement 
|Park, N. J., for one day only, 
| Sunday, June 27th. Pastor’ and 
the band will play for the free 
stage show both in the afternoon 
and evening and also for free 
dancing at night. 


eras Obi 





STRAND HOLDS STAGE 
AND SCREEN SHOW 
FOR SIXTH WEEK 


The King of Hi De Ho, Cab 
Calloway and his Jive Jubilee, 
heading the stage show at the 


New York Strand, begin a 6th and 
final week today. The Calloway 
Jubilee features Paul, Dinky and 
Eddie, Ralph Brown, Cholly and 
gg | the Calloway Rug Cutters, 
the Cab Jivers, and J. C. Heard 
and Jonah Jones. As the Spe- 
cial Added Attraction, the “In 
Person”, show presents Dooley 
Wilson, the “Sam” of “Casa- 
blanca” fame. The Warner Bros. 
action drama “Action in the North 
_Atlantic, 43 








free stage show and also for free 
dancing at the Park Casino. 





“CONEY ISLAND" HOLDS 
SECOND WEEK AT ROXY 

“Coney Island,” new 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox musical starring Betty 
Grable, George Montgomery and 
Cesar Romero, is continuing for 
a second week at the Roxy 
Theatre. 

The new Roxy stage presen 
tation headlining Enric Madri- 
guera and his Music, Jock Dur- 
ant and Carmen Amaya, also 
stay for a second week. 





—STADIUM CONCERTS— 


Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
EVENINGS AT 8:30 
THURSDAY, JULY 1 


RO SON 


Lerd God of Abraham from “Elijah” 
and Moussorgsky’s KingSaul withOrch, 
BALLAD FOR AMERICANS 
with Chorus and Orchestra 
and GROUP OF SONGS with piano 
SMALLENS, CONDUCTOR 


TODAY for 1 week 


BOB ASTOR 


and his ORCHESTRA 
For FREE Show and Dancing 


ALSO 


TONY PASTOR 


and his ORCHESTRA 
on Sunday, June 27 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime 


It’s Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 





At Palace and Albee 
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Maria Montez 
~ * seene from “White Slaves. 


” 





and Jon Hall in a 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—pPY 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN West 24 st 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e 








ANDREWS SISTERS ON 
PARAMOUNT STAGE— 
CROSBY ON SCREEN 


After a theatre tour across the 
country, the Andrews Sisters 
have feturned, and have now 
opened an extended engagement 
at the Paramount Theatre, with 
Mitchel] Ayres and his band ably 
assisting the support. This ap- 
pearance marks the fifth return 
engagement at the Paramount for 
the girls who introduce an all 
new routine of Featured 
with Mitchell Ayres and his band 


songs. 


are Dick Dyer, Ruth McCullough 
and Johnny Bond. The sereen 
attraction is “Dixie,” 





Bist STREET 

| 86th STREET 

| FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN g 
58th STREET 
HAMILTON 


ANNE BAXTER - DANA ANDREWS 
20,000 THRILLS UNDER THE SEA! 


RvERSiO€ in GLORIOUS <n ee. 


2300 a STREET 4 


a VERNON 

H NEW ROCH. 

| WHITE PLAINS 
LYONKERS 


PALACE 
MARIA ORT SHE ON FONDA 


JON HA ‘ 
‘WHITE SAVAGE’? IncrbEmae 


‘cette, 


HAROLD PEARY - “and Ay 












A Paramount Picture 


Directed by A. 
— IN 
The 


| MAXENE 6 


TIM HERBERT - 


|COMFORTABLY 





The gay romance 
of the birth of 





IN TECHNICOLOR 
Marjorie Reynolds - Billy de Wolfe - Lynne Overman 
Raymond WALBURN - Eddie Foy, Jr. 


PERSON — 
Top Trio of the Nation 


The ANDREWS SISTERS 


PATTY a 


Plus THE CARR ‘BROTHERS 


And As an Extra Added Attraction 
MITCHELL AYRES tn. tenon Gute Sith Dick 


‘ PARAMOUNT 








———S —~ 


with 


edward Sutherland 


aa ae 


Ruth MeCULLOGH - Johnny BOND 


! 
Times Square 

















“Gay, laughable and irrev 
a pleasure.” ANDERSO 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


SCIENTIFIC ALLY 





MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GLOKRGE 8s, 


LYCEUM Thea. —, Street, East - Bway. 


8:40. Mats. 


. it’s 
Amer, 


erent... 
N, Jour. 


KAUFMAN 
CH. 4-4256 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 
AIR-CONDITIONED 














“BREEZY NEW MUSICAL 
RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents 


MURIEL RICHARD 


ANGELUS KOLLMAR 


Book and Lyries by GEO. MARION Jr. 


EARLY TO BED 


HIT’—Walter Winchell 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


SMALL HOWARD 


Music by THOMAS (Pats) WALLER 








Th . 44th St. W. of B'way—AIR-CON NE 
BROADHURS Seve. at 3:30. lions "Wea nuh Uae ar bite ' 
— ~ 


| “HIGH ADVENTURE ON 


| JOSEPH E. 


Former America 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. 


Presented by Warner Bros. 


THE SCREEN !”—Mirror 


DAVIES’ 


n Ambassador 











5 RAYMOND MASSEY 


in Warner 


Also—Humphrey Bogart’s 


How He Sings “As Time Goes 


| Doors open daily 10 A.M. 
THEATRE, Broad & Sist St. | 
HOLLYWOOD Tiiineaien - Weaaias Patate : 
SIXTH WEEK 


HUMPHREY BOGART 
"Action in the North Atlantic” 


PERSON 


CAB CALLOWAY and His Jumpin’ Jive Jubilee 
Featuring His Entire Company of Entertainers 
‘Casablanca’ 


DOOLEY WILSON 


-- ALAN HALE 
Bros. Hit! 


—_— STRAND 


B’way & 47th 





By” 








Army cameramen accompany crew 
round-the-clock bombing of the Axis 


EMBASSY 





50th St., Radio City—Broad St., 


U.S. Army Air Force in Action 


s of our Flying Fortresses on a 
and bring back sensational films. 





LATEST PICTURES from WORLD’ ’S BATTLE FRONTS 


Pluu=—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 
sia NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 


& B’way 
Newark 


& B’way — 72nd St. 





GRABLE 


A 20th Century-Fox 


: Tear pagers It’s easy to reach from N. Y. COOL Buy War Bonds 
POPULAR PRICES: 28¢, 55¢ and $1. 4 Mite 
Stadium Box Office: AUdubon Aiton by West Side Subway— teeeadaienaall aaa earthed ane 

BETTY GEORGE CESAR 


MONTGOMERY * ROMERO 
CONEY ISLAND 


Picture In 


Te « hnic olor 





In Person 


| ENRIC MADRIGUERA and his music 
_ JACK DURANT 
|CARMEN AMAYA and her troupe 








7th Ave. & 50th St. ROXY Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 











AT LAST— 


Produced by SOL LESSER 


Ir n : Pers rson 


Under the 
Direction of 


Now Playing! 





The biggest thing to hit the screen! 


48 Stars in a Soldier's Love Story 


STAGE DOOR CANTEE 


Released thru United 


Radio’s favorite of light 


ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA 
Phil Spitalny ;::""; 


CAPITOL : 


Directed by FRANK BORZAGI 


Artists 





ic! 
music, 


EVELYN and her magic violin 
VIVIAN MAXINE 


rin 


oices of and 


oadway 
sist St. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


“The YOUNGEST 
PROFESSION" 


Virginia Edward 
WEIDLER * ARNOLD 
John CARRON ® Jean PORTER 


and Five Important Gee st Stars 


An M-G-M I 
On the Great Stage: | | 
ing the world-fan DON COSSACK 
CHORUS with gh Jaroff featured 
n “Man About Te *, produced by 
Leonidoff with ¢ ps 1 Ball 
t ettes 1 


t First Mea. Seats Reserved. 


“ 1. 6-4600 


Sans Rn nen nA AR 





THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic are re- 
quested when planning theatre 


organizations 


parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
1-1622, New Leader 
rheatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 


gonquin 




















‘Saturday, June 26, 1943, 


SDF News 


NEW YORK.—The 


National 


RR Tor eer r= me 





Conference of 


German 


Social 


Democrats will be held July 3rd and 4th in the Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street, New York City. Some 200 delegates are ex- 


pected. Clarification of the 


Stampfer, Dr. 
Wachenheim, and others. 


issues 
Democrats will come before the conference. 
fried Marck, Albert C. Grzesinski, 
Albert Braunthal, 

Visitors 
in Room 200 for the conference sessions. 


confronting 


Dr. 
Siegfried 
must obtain 


Fritz K 


Aufhauser, 


German 


arsen, 


admission 


Social 
Speakers: Dr. Sieg- 
Friedrich 
Hedwig 


eards 


Everybody welcome at 


the public session, Saturday, July 3rd, 8:30 p. m., when Congress- 
man Howard J. McMurray will speak on “International Security.” 


Prominent American Social 


meeting. 


Democrats 


will 


also 


address 


this 


Mid-Bronx Branch: Saturday, June 26th, 8:30 p. m., William 
Karlin will speak on “Labor and the New Deal” at a round-table 
discussion at the home of Anne Abramson, Apt. 5-A, 1815 Morris 


Ave., corner of 175th St., west of the Grand Concourse. 
regular branch meeting at Dr. Maggin’s 
Election of delegates to the Bronx 
.. Elsie Ehret, veteran Socialist and member 


June 28th, 8:30 p. m., 
office, 1235 Grand Coneourse. 
County Committee. . 


Mo 


nday, 


of the Leon Blum Branch, was elected recording secretary of Local 
New York... . The City Executive Committee meets on Wednesday, 


June 30th. 


. . Joint meeting of the Midwood, Bensonhurst and 


Morris Hillquit Branches on Thursday, July Ist, at the A.L.P. 
Brighton Beach Club, Boardwait: and Brighton 4th Street. 
P. Goldberg, Louise Pringsheim and August Claessens will speak 


on international and national! issues. . 


Louis 


.. Flatbush-Central Branch: 


Dr. Joseph Cohen speaks on “The Connally Bill and Its Effect on 


Labor” Monday, June 28th, 9 p. 


Ave., Brooklyn. 
facturing garments for United 
its activity through July at 7 
York City. 


m., 


Nations’ war 


cont 


at the clubrooms, 844 Utica 
Women’s Committee Workshop for manu- 
sufferers 
East 15th Street, Room 505, New 
Volunteers needed Mondays through Thursdays from 


inues 


10 a. m. to 4 p. m. and Wednesday evenings. . . . Morris Waldman 


speaks over Station WEVD on Saturday, June 26th, 9:45 p.m.... 


Annual Boat Ride up the Hudson River to Bear Mountain Park, 


Saturday, August 7th. 
ehildren under 12 vears of 
secretary or at the City Office. 

NATIONAL OFFICE.—The 


zation for Peace” by Alfred Bake 


Tickets: 
age. 


$1.50 
Get 


for adul 
tickets 


new four-page 


from 


leaflet, 


and 75¢ 


your 


ts 


* for 


branch 


“Organi- 
Lewis, is receiving favorable 


response. Order quantities at $5.00 per thousand at 7 East 15th 
Street, Room 200, New York City. ... / Also off the press a new 
16-page pocket-sized booklet, “The Meaning of Social Democracy,” 


by Frederick Shulman. 
dred. 


Retail, 
August Claessens speaks for the Shirt and Clothing 


5¢; wholesale, 


$3.00 per 


hun- 


Workers Union, A.C.W.A., in Branford, Conn., on June 25th, and 


in Derby, Conn., on June 28th. 





American Labor Party Notes 


Charles Zimmerman, manager 
of Local 22, I.L.G.W.U., speaks 
on the “A,L.P. and the War,” 


Monday, June 28th, 8:30 p. m., 
at the 23rd A. D. Manhattan Club, 
1250 St. Nicholas Ave., near 


172nd Street. 
August 


Claessens 


speaks 


on 


“Winning the War and the Peace” 


Thursday, June 24th, 9 p. m., 
Westchester 


the 


1590 Westches 


A.L.P. 


ter Avenue 


Sound View Ave., Bronx. 


at 


Club, 


>, hear 





YOU CAN LEAVE YOUR 
BRAINS, TOO, AT THE 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
A soldier doesn’t have to be 
equipped heavily with brains 
to do a good job, in the Field 
Artillery at any rate, the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Association on Mental Defi- 
ficiency was told recently. 
Capt. Samuel R. Heath, Jr.. 
of the Field Artillery training 
center at Fort Bragg, N. C.. 





necessity for 
been overrated. 
“If a 
tough, 


soldier 


a_ soldier 


Is 


has 


physically 
well coordinated, emo- 


tionally stable, and has plenty 
of drive with a good attitude 


toward his 
age of eight 
complete 


duties, a 
suflicient 
successfully 


Is 


ba 


mental 


to 
sic 


training in the Field Artillery.” 


Captain Hea 
high-grade mo 


said 


th 
ron 


that a 
seems 


to 


get along better in the Army, 


| 

















declared: since his interests and outlets 
“By and large, the function are carefully channelled by 
of intelligence in the table of Army routine.” 
a= a 











As a precaution, use only as divected 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Strikes a Happy Medium 


...not too strong! 
...not too mild! 
...if’s just right! 


‘ 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢ AND 25¢ SIZES 




















Off-season rates for June -- 


LAKE HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 





Elmer Rosenberg -- 


for Booklet 
Tel. 


Enjoy Your Vacation With Your Friends 


Don’t ration your health . . 
Hoard your strength by a stay at 


GREEN ACRES 


All modern improvements, entertainments, land and 

water sports, excellent cuisine 

Reopening May 27th 
CUSTOMARY DECORATION DAY WEEK-END HOOP-LA 
Write 
Lake Huntington 3 


Abraham Ellner 











_UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS' 
UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 


meets every Thursday night in 
President-Secretary. 





the office of 


the Union. 


Zz. L. 


Freedman, 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 


41-6727. 


way, New York City; ALg 


Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 


New York City; CHelsea 3-0300. 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 


L. 


Hollender, 


J. Catalanottl, 


Managers; 





NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 


WORKERS of United States and Canada. 


Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 





OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 


York City; LOngacre 5-5100. 


Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 


Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 40th 


St. 


Julius Hochman, General Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Sec’y-Treasurer. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
¥ ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
B4 WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. 





¥ ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 


Street. 


Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore Nagler, 


UNION, 


Local 10, 


Louis 


TH 
I.L.G.W.U., 218 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at the office of the Union. 


Mar.-Sec’y; Stolberg, 


E AMALGAMATED 


Asst. 


West 


40th 


Mgr.; 


Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. Board; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Board. 








WAILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Leeal 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 


Workers’ International Union. 
N. Y.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 7-6383): 
quin 4-7023); Uptown office: 
Nathaniel Spector, Manager; A 
Treasurer. The Executive 











48 West 


Main Office 
Downtown office: 


Mendelowitz, 
Board meets at 8 p.m 


621 
Din ee Bee 
Co-Manager; 


7th 


(Tel.: 
Circle 
Rose, Sec 


Chairman of the Executive Board; Mr. Sam Zuckerman, Secretary. 


is now located at 31 West 37th St., 
Broadway 
(Tel.: 
Alex 
on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 


A Lgon- 


7-1649). 


retary- 








ATECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 
once a mon. Local Executive 


« Bo 
6:30 p.m 








ind meets every 


Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasures 


Mc 


E. 15th St.; ALg. 4-7082, Joint Board meets 
two wecks, 


ymudays, 





TTNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 62 of 1.L.G.W.U., 


873 Broadway, New York City; ALg 


41861. 


S. Shore, Manager. 


. 
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ALVIN HANSEN, Professor of Economics at Harvard University, 
is one of the most influential economists today, along with 
John Maynard Keynes with whose name Hansen is frequently 


linked. 


Prof. Hansen, author of Fiscal Policies and Business 


Cycles, is special economic advisor to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and shaped most of the think- 
ing of the National Resources Planning Board. 

GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is one of the most noted writers in the 


Negro press today. 


He is the associate editor of The Pitts- 


burgh Courier, associate editor of The African magazine, and 


business manager of The 


Crisis magazine. He is the author 


of “Black No More” and “Slaves Today.” 
C. WRIGHT MILLS of the sociology department of the University 


of Maryland has contributed often to The New Leader. 


He 


has also written for the American Sociological Review, Ethics, 


Partisan Review, the New 


, Republic and other journals. To- 


gether with Prof. Hans Gerth of the University of Wisconsin, 


he is at work on a book 


in social psychology. 


KATHERINE LENROOT is head of the children’s bureau of the 


Department of Labor and has written 


Times magazine section 


problems. 


for the New York 
and other magazines on youth 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, noted historian and essayist, 
writes Van Loon’s diary regularly for The New Leader. 


STEPHEN NAFT has worked 


as a journalist on -many European 


and Latin American papers. 


PAUL TEXTOR is a French journalist now 
Charles Peguy appeared recently in The New 


His review of 


Leader. 


here. 


MILTON HINDUS is a young critic on the English faculty at 
Hunter College. He reviews regularly for the Sunday Herald- 


Tribune Books and has contributed to Poetry. 


other literary periodicals. 
will appear shortly in Th 


Accent and 
A long review of his on Saroyan 
e New Leader. 

— 





Defends Culbertson Plan 


From CLARENCE HOTSON 
To the Editor: 
I have read Van Loon’s “Plain 


Talk About the Peace Planners” 


in a recent issue of The New 
Leader and his off-hand and cava- 
lier dismissal of Ely Culbertson’s 
Plan for World Federation strikes 
me as unworthy of a serious stu- 
dent of history. 

Van Loon writes: 

“I opened the first copy I got 
at random and on page 16 I read 
an outline for Regional Federa- 
tion. I shivered, for there under 
the caption “Germanic Nations” 
I read a suggested combination 
of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland. Is Mr. Culbert- 
son really so simple-minded that 
he does not realize that at least 
during the lifetime of the pres- 
ent generation, no self-respecting 
Norwegian, Swede, Dane or Hol- 
lander will ever knowingly spend 
any time in the same room with 
a German, if that German has in 
any way been connected with the 
Nazi movement (and what Ger- 
man has not?), nor will he breathe 
the same air with him, nor will 
tolerate his presence within the 
boundaries of a land that has 
been contaminated with the Nazi 
blight?” 

Thus Van _ Loon up his 
straw man to knock down. Had he 
been scholar enough to notice the 
asterisk after the name “Nether- 
lands,” and another asterisk after 
the series “Austria, Denmark, 
Norway,” he might have 
at the bottom page 16 and 
there seen the footnote: “See 
paragraph 6, page 19.” Had he 
been patient enough to turn the 


sets 


looked 
of 





The Glory of the Poconos | 
Awaits You at Unity! 
FOR A PERFECT VACATION! 

ATTRACTIVE JULY 4th 
RATES 


DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT + ALL 
LAND & WATER SPORTS + CAMP 
FACILITIES » HOTEL COMFORTS 
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rates 
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tips All UNIONS 
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JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organiatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
_ at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 








THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 Rast Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 43400 


Please send me further information. 
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Address.. 








page, he would have found this 
provision: 

“6. The Right of Transfer from 
One Region Another: Any 
sovereign state which is not an 
Initiating-State (the most popu- 
lous state of a Region) may secede 
from its original Regional Fed- 
eration and join another member 
Regional Federation, provided: 

“a) They are contiguous by 
land, or separated by less than 
1,000 miles of water. 

“b) A two-thirds majority of 
the population of the seceding 
state approves through plebiscite. 

“c) The other Regional Federa- 
tion is willing to accept the ap 
plicant. 

“Examples: Austria may pre- 
fer to join the Middle European 
Federation; the Netherlands or 
Norway may prefer to join the 
British Federation; Eire may pre- 
fer to join the Latin-European 
Federation; Korea may prefer to 
join the Chinese Federation.” 

Thus if Van Loon had read a 
little more, he would have 
that Ely Culbertson is not quite 
so simple-minded as he may have 
seemed at first glance. It may 
well be that not only Norway and 
Holland, but Denmark and 
sibly even Sweden may prefer to 
join the British Federation, and 
thus belong to Region No. 2, 
rather than join Region 4 along 
with Germany, or remain in help- 


to 


seen 


pos- 


less independence and “sover- 
eigntv” next to so dangerous a 
neighbor. But the use of a little 


political imagination might show 
Van Loon how it may be possible 
to organize the proposed Ger- 
manic Federation on workable 
lines, without requiring any self- 
respecting Norwegian, Swede, 
Dane Hollander either know- 
ingly to spend any time in the 
same room with a German who 
had been connected with the Nazi 


or 


movement, or to tolerate’ his 
presence in any of the small 
states the Nazis have contami- 
nated. 


The Culbertson plan is the only 
fully realistic plan for winning 
the war sooner (by a constructive 
program capable of gaining the 
most support for the United Na- 
tions cause) and for making the 
peace permanent by setting up a 
really workable plan for collective 
security. The most ingenious part 
of the plan is the Quota Force 


Principle, providing that the 
Mobile Corps of 22%, directly 
under the control of the World 
Federation government, shall be 


recruited only from small coun- 
tries like Holland, Eire, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. This makes the job 


of policing the world fall to the 
lot of precisely those nationals 
who have most to lose through 
war. 20% of.the world’s heavy 
armament would stay in Ameri- 
can possessions and bases unless 
and until the world federation 


authority found its Mobile Corps, 

having 22°¢ of heavy weapons. 

and consisting of professional 

Dutch, Irish, Swiss, Scandinavian 

and Latin-Ameriean fighting men, 

insufficient to preserve the peace. 
Massachusetts. 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
stay in business, keep it relatively impersonal, 
thus minimizing a major condition of trouble, 
even if the clients are mixed civilian and 
military. 

There are many institutions and old American 
customs in our large cities which lie somewhere 
between professional prostitutions in a house 
and refined dates at masqueraded parties. They 
often involve an exchange of sex for money, but 
they aren’t called prostitution; and they aren’t. 
They are “fun,” and maybe even subtle feelings 
as well as money and sex are exchanged. 

A dance hall, for instance, but at least one 
has the feeling that the more personal aspects 
of conquest come into play. A taxi-dance hall is 
a display room of the sex market. But the 
wares are so displayed that many envious eyes 
can view and desire that little Mexican girl in 
the blue dress. Also the woman often has a 
choice, thus increasing the personal element on 
the male’s side. 

When the hall, or the street for that matter, 
is mixed in two ways, civilian and military and 
Latin and “native American,” such competition 
can quitkly become personalized, and turn into 
fights; then group lines are drawn and the situ- 
ation becomes a riot. 

Such embarrassments, as relative skill at 
dancing, can become precipitants. Maybe a 
frustrated sailor who can’t jitterbug as well 
as a practiced Latin pushes one of the riff- 
raff a little to make up for his own clumsi- 
ness on the floor. And in front of girls, a 
lad almost has to push back a little. 

When the pecuniary features of the ‘Sex 
Market” are hidden, the transactions may lose 
their fimpersonality, and personal conflict re- 
place impersonal competition. As soon as the 
sex problem is not handled either as a strictly 
commercial proposition or as a thoroughly per- 
sonalized arrangement (the middle-class “date’”’), 
competition for girls in this society can quickly 
turn into riots. 

The merchant’s interest, as a merchant, in 
the military population near his city is com- 
mercial: Soldiers and sailors may die for their 
country, but for a while they are a direct source 
of profit for business men. 

With the coming of the riots in Los An- 
geles, the Navy declared the city out of 
bounds. “Business men of Los Angeles” 
bemoaned “the daily loss of thousands of 
dollars worth of Navy trade...” (The New 
York Times, June 12, 1943). If riots mean 
losing his market, and if riots are precipi- 
tated by an unregulated sex market, the 
merchant might consider commercial pros- 
titution as a solution. 

Business men understand the necessity for 
trade regulation and ethics. But the merchant’s 
wife is not wholly a merchant. She, and others 
who marry the moral restraints of modern 
civilization, are against it. One tension, then, 
may lie between the “merchants” and_ their 
“wives.” It is only in this sense that the trouble 
in Los Angeles is a domestic issue. The “mer- 
chant’s wife” might think of her daughter, and 
remember old sociological law. that in 
to have ladies you have to have some who 
not ladies. 


order 
are 


3: The Motives of Mexicans 


EXT to Texas, California has the largest 
number of Mexican immigrants of any 


state: 416,000 in 1940. Over 219,000 Mexicans 
now live in the county of Los Angeles. Probably 
third of these were born in Good Neigh- 
bor Mexico. These Latin Americans, along with 
some 75,000 Negroes, do unskilled dirty work 
for the democratic citizens of Los Angeles. 

A certain amount of petty crime is the price 
good people must pay for having this work 
done cheaply and for keeping minority peoples 
minorities. 

Only when increased taxes for police service 
raise their “labor cost” do business men have 
reason for complaint. Violence between Mexican 
gangs does not often make the national press, 


over a 


bother the police, nor excite the citizenry. It 
is routine. 

When violence involves “white people,” sol- 
diers or civilians, attention is turned on the 
Mexican. The bill is being presented so that 
it can be seen. The trouble in Los Angeles, 


Mobile, New York, Detroit and elsewhere is no 
sudden burst of “‘Hoodlumism.” Basic antagon- 
ism in “the American Dream” have presented 
themselves in such a way as to be temporarily 
discovered by newsmen. 

Now why do a few of the Mexican boys of 
the East Side of Los Angeles carry knives and 





many of them wear zoot-suits? Within the 
Mexican boy are many frustrations:—all the 
time he couldn’t go to the city park with the 


non-Mexican boys, and when they wouldn’t let 
him into the public swimming pool, and he 
played like it was sissy to go, because he wanted 
to and couldn’t. . . 

The more sentitive and intelligent he is, the 
more these things are so. He has to reinfores 
this feeling that “they” are sissy, and to channel 
his resentment, and he went further behind the 
ostracism of color and poverty they had built 
for him and went with “the gang” who under- 
stood such stuff without having to talk about it, 
and stumbled against the police, trying to solv: 
a problem smarter men than he have failed 
to solve. 

These things are built into the character 
of the Mexican boy. He not afforded 
the luxury of “fraternity spirit’—only of 
“hoodlumism,” the fraternity spirit of the 
lower classes. 

It from out 
came to want a zoot-suit, 
others didnt have, 
wide distribution of this 
priviliged minorities. It 
With it he tried 
skin and the scars and fears estran 


Is 


was of this frustration that he 


those 
ne, The 
unde} 
uniform 
of 


some badge like 
call: 


garb is 


some notice 
among 
s the 


bov’s 


to cover the color his 


ip 


gement have 


insinuated into his being. 

Now after he has forgotten December 7, he 
will remember June 7, when they went throug! 
the theatre districts hunting him out. He will 
not quickly forget, no matter who is “to blame,’ 
that they tore his uniform off him in publ 
places. He has experienced law and state, 
It will not deepen his respect for law that 
lying in a little pool of his blood on the street 
nobody came to his aid when it was happening 
And it happened 50 times on J 7. Next tim 
he may carry own kr 

All e raci segreg : str 
tions a ass antag sn I 1 t 

rime lispens ) T s oY 
lidn’t bi yz rar But tel 
sions as | ur s ‘ relations 
of er tret s he 
introductl ot memoers i tne arme Torces 

At what point in the Mexican boy's life 
does the sailor place a knife against his 


already slender thread of seurity and sta- 


tus? One place is in the Mexican boy's re- 


newer 
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. The Sailor and the Mexican 


lation to women. It is before one’s women 
that status underprivileges hurt worse. If 
the “tension-centers” of the original trou- 
bles were plotted on a map of Los Angeles, 
they would be clustered where men meet 
women at night: the dance halls, the bars, 
the streets of the districts where a girl is 
too poor to be too choosey. It is here that 
the Mexican and the sailor go... 

The easy-going, and sometimes free-and-easy 
conduct of the Americanized Mexican girl is 
distasteful to many older Mexican immigrants. 
And however much younger ladys may pretend, 
they share at least the edges of this attitude 
towards the goings on of “their” girls. 

The quickest way to turn a Mexican girl into 
an image of the Madonna is for a Mexican boy 
to see her with native American sailors. The 
existence of the older Mexicans’ attitude makes 
easier the defense to them of the actions of the 
second generation. Mexican mothers, worried 
about their sons and daughters, in the troubles 
of the street, are quick to point at those others 
who are “really” in the wrong. 


ONSIDERING the War and the Good 
Neighbor policies, the authorities had 
better not go too deeply into the racial 


facts of these disturbances. 

Better use the sponge words of political 
weasels: “juvenile delinquency” is a good 
one, “axis agent” is another if we could 





only prove it, and for “greaser” say “zoot 
suiter.” 
Somebody respected in the community 


should ease the guilt by building a Boys 

Club and giving it just to the Mexicans. 

But be “practical”: do something to ease 
the immediate tension and get this press 
attention away from Our City, and restore 
Our Navy Trade, but don’t disrupt Our 
Holdings and the way we run Our Mexicans. 
If immediate problems demand practical an- 

swers, houses of prostitution under adequate 
medical supervision and segregated for soldiers 
and sailors on leave might be licensed. 

The War condition of the Sex Market is not 
the “cause” of riots. It one immediate ir- 
ritant of such troubles, and it can be manipu- 
lated. Regulated prostitution would not solve 
racial and class contradictions, nor absolve local 
conflicts between civil and military authorities. 
Properly licensed houses would lessen both these 
tensions by minimizing and regulating a major 
irritant of them both. If the establishment of 
such houses were made a condition of the loca 
tion of profitable army camps, the City Fathers 
and the Merchants might persuade their wives 
that after all it will be all right... . 


British 8th Army 


(Continued from Page Two) 
as that. How far they are typical remains to be 
seen. I don’t know, but may be in a better posi- 
tion to judge before many months are past. 

The Beveridge plan has been, on the whole, well 
received far as it has been understood from 
the very brief summary in the daily paper). The 
criticism aimed at it has been mostly due to a 
lack of understanding of its intended scope and is 
to the effect that it doesn‘t go far enotgh in mat- 
ters it isn’t intended to touch. If parallel reports 
with recommendations on allied subjects appear 
and it drops into its proper perspective that 
criticism will die. Allied to that kind of criticism 
is a surprisingly wide fear that it is all mere 
eyewash and that “they” think that that’s enough 
to keep us quiet. There’s some criticism that I 
don’t think the Press summary mentioned, the 
training benefit. The full details of which I don’t 
know yet, but which seems to imply that one 
won’t be able to draw unemployment benefit in- 
definitely. I’m impatient to see the report itself 
before committing myself to a definite opinion 
of it, but from what I have been able to discover 
so far it seems a considerable advance. I wish 
I could drop in on you one afternoon for a chat 
One feels very out of 


is 


(so 


on political 
touch here. 


questions, 


Newspaper Guild 


(Continued from Page Two) 
from noncooperation right through to outright 
sabotage, the ANG was able to report to its 
members that 1943 marked a high spot in the 


union’s growth. The treasury is _ healthy— 
general and defense funds have more than 
doubled since the Murray-Eubanks-Rodgers 


ticket took office in November, 1941, in spite of 
two long and costly strikes. Paid-up membership 
has hit a steady upward trend. A gain has been 
registered both in number of new locals char- 
tered and in new units brought under contract, 
and at a expenditure for organizational 
work. Except in New York, the cooperation of 
other unions has been consistently growing. 

Out of the Convention’s 24-hour-a-day ac- 
tivity, with all the pressure of meeting a dead- 
line every hour on the hour, one can draw a few 
very definite The most important 
is that t the press disdainfully 
tagged the Crossroads News by John Ryan, New 
York has an almost embarassing 
superiority o the Big-City in solid 
practical and well-implemented union policy, ex- 
] through participation in labor councils 
and other groups an ddemonstrated by sound 
contracts 


Second, that 


iowel 


impressions 
the section of 
organizer, 
vel boys 


pressed 


al Guild commissars seem 
completely oblivious of labor trends or opinions 
Hudson and north of the Harlem, 
that the ANG will never attain the 
movement which the 
its function 
destructive 
faction is 


our loc 


‘ + f th 
wes O1 ne 


And finally, 
position in 


the labo to 


character of its membership and 
entitle it until ur and 
influence wiel 


comple te ly née 


scrupulous 
led by the 1 
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The Negro Press 


(Continued from Page Four) 
more than 10,000 copies weekly. There is 
one daily. The Atlanta World, whose owner 


has a chain of weeklies through the South. 

















The Negro press exists because of America’s 
color caste system which smears every facet of 
Ameri ife and causes Negroes to smirk or 
flinch at the mention of democracy. When this 
color caste system is abolished, the Negro press 
vill be unnecessary. Except for crime news, the 

t ress largely ig res Negroes. One would 

é suspe ’ ed folk graduated from 
co te essions, started*businesses, 
bec abe ga rs arried achieved 

istinction, st lik the Americans, if one 
I ied € ss 

Neg : separa es st to 
sepal s separate aches, eat 
in separate staurants, sleep in separate hotels, 
forbidden to socialize or marry outside their 
“race,” serve in separate military units, and 
are buried in separate cemeteries. It is only 


logical that they should have a separate press. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








The Russian Intelligentsia: Tragedy and Glory 


OTHING I have read for a long time has 
moved me so deeply as an article which ap- 
little 
Svobodu” (“For Freedom”) which describes itself 


peared in the Russian publication, “Za 
as a publication of the New York group of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party. It was a tribute 
to N. D. Avksentev, a prominent Socialist Revo- 
lutionary, who died a few months ago, by his old 
friend and political associate, V. M. Zenzinov. 

The article in question (I wish it could be 
translated into English, or at least that all New 
Leader readers with a knowledge of Russian 
would look it up) was a warm and vivid bio- 
graphical sketch of a man who might have 
stepped out of the pages of a Turgenev novel. 
One sees Avksentev as the typically enthusiastic 
Russian student in Berlin, never so happy as 
when he was wrestling with the most recondite 
problems of philosophy, or sitting up with Rus- 
sian friends around a samovar, declaiming trans- 
lations from Heine or discussing every human 
problem in the “broad” Russian way until the 
early hours of the morning. 

One gets a nostalgic picture of certain aspects 
of two old cultures, Russian and German, that 
have simply ceased to exist under Communism 
and Hitlerism. 

Later Avksentev is shown as the orator, the 
tribune of the people when the dawn of freedom 
for Russia seemed to be breaking in 1905. Then 
came the tragedy of 1917 and the succeeding 
years, when Avksentev, like so many other demo- 
eratic and liberty loving Russian intellectuals, 
found himself ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of Red and White dictatorship. 
He tried to dodge the agents of the Cheka, as 
he had often attempted to evade the Tsarist 
police, but was finally arrested and imprisoned 
in the famous fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

After being released, he took part in the demo- 
cratic anti-Bolshevik movement in Eastern Rus- 
again the end was 
Admiral 


ent exile. 


sia and Siberia. Sut here 

Kolchak 
After liv- 
ing for many years in France, he found a final 


tragic. The coup d'etat of 
forced him to go into perma) 


asylum in America after France collapsed before 


the German onslaught. 


ECAUSE it has been my good fortune to know 
many members of the Russian intelligentsia, 
both in Russia and abroad, this memorial tribute 
to a very fine and typical representative of that 


group recalled many memories. I have lived 


abroad for a considerable part of my life and 1 

number of educated 
United States, but in 
England, and the Far East. But 
nowhere have I found that extraordinary combi- 
nation of 
came to take for granted in the pre-war Russian 
intellectual: rich, mellow and manysided culture, 
simplicity and absence of affectation, 
mising political and intellectual honesty 
social idealism. 

It was perhaps part of Russia’s compensation 
for arriving very late on the scene of European 
culture that the young Russian 
of the nineteenth century fairly threw itself on 
the accumulated treasures of Western science and 
philosophy and literature and art with an ardor 
and enthusiasm that were already perhaps a little 
burned out among the more sophisticated peoples 
of the West. The Iron Age that has come ove1 
the entire world since the First World War bore 
with special rut 
civilized group of Russian 

Whether he remained in Russia or whether he 
went abroad the Russian intellectual often had 


have* known a_ reasonable 
} 


persons, not only in the 


France, Germany 


attractive qualities that one almost 


uncompro- 


and deep 


educated class 


hlessness on this humane and 


Occasion to fee] that he had made a hard choice. 
If he stayed in Russia, along with the danger of 


being denounced as a saboteur by some spiteful 
or envious neighbor, he was exposed to subtler 
torments. He could not meet foreigners or cor- 
respond with old friends abroad without bringing 
danger on himself and his family. Quick to resent 
and denounce even minor cases of injustice, he 
had no means of saying publicly what he felt 
and thought about the innumerable executions 
and deportations and liquidations of the Soviet 
regime. In many ways it'was as if he had been 
transported by some malignant bit of magic to 
the times and practices of Ivan the Terrible. 

For the intellectual who went abroad and found 
a new home in Paris or Shanghai or New York 
there was often the sense of futility and frustra- 
tion, of nostalgic longing fer his native country. 
Alihough he was not a chauvinist, he was a 
patriot in the best and truesst sense of that much 
abused word. He believed iin the great future of 
the Russian people. He kmew how much Russia 
had contributed to world culture in a surprisingly 
short period of time. Pierre, in Tolstoy’s “War 
and Peace,” was his forerunner. In him there 
was something of Bazarov, the nihilist hero of 
“Fathers and Sons,” of Ivan Karamazov, the 
brilliant thinker of Dostoevsky’s greatest novel. 


i was a tragedy, both for Russia and for the 

intelligentsia, that the course of the Revolution 
produced such a sharp schism. The ignorant 
demagogice anti-intellectual policy of the first 
phase of the Bolshevik Revolution cost Russia 
the services of tens of thousands of men and 
women whose ability and training could ill be 
spared, whose character and devotion made them 
a shining contrast to the hordes of cheap career- 
ists who swarmed into the vacuum which the 
Revolution created in the state service. And it 
was a hard experience for the Russian liberal or 
radical intellectual, who had often proved his 
devotion to the cause of liberty by going to prison 
under the Tsarist regime, to find himself either 
crushed beneath the heel of a hardboiled dictator- 
ship that made a cynical mockery of many of the 
ideals of Herzen and Chernishevsky and Kropot- 
kin and Plekhanov or forced to begin life again 
in some foreign land. 

The tragedy of the Russian intelligentsia is 
written clearly for all to see. Two writers who 
are themselves representatives of this group, V. 
Veresaev and Mic'mel Ossorgin, have depicted 
this tragedy in novels of poignant sincerity, in 
Veresaev‘s “The Deadlock” and in Ossorgin’s “A 
Quiet Street.” 

But there is glory as well as tragedy in these 
noncomformists of the spirit, in these men and 
women whose every thought and action was a 
protest against the Iron Age and the fearful 
extremes of governmental tyranny, brutality and 
lying which are its most characteristic symbols. 
Some of the bravest spirits and finest minds of 
the French Revolution were to be found among 
the Girondins. They were guillotined in the fierce 
struggle of the time. But later generations did 
them justice and the city of Bordeaux raised an 
impressive monument in their honor. And as 
whether it be a matter of 
of generations, to the realization of 
the ideals of democracy and liberty which alone 
can be the basis of a humune and civilized life 


Russia finds its way, 


decades ( 


for the Russian people the role of this little group 
of torchbearers who contributed so much to give 
Russia a high place in the international republic 
of culture and civilization will be inereasingly 


recognized and honored. 

I recently met Wilhelm Sollman, a German 
Social Democrat who possesses many of the quali- 
ties of the Russian radical intelligentsia, in Phila- 
delphia, where he was completing the process of 
American citizen. This man, who 
der the Weimar .Republic 


becoming an 


held Cabinet office un 


and was a leading Rhineland Social Democrat, is 
now teaching in a private research school at 
Pendle Hill, near Philadelphia. Another new citi- 
zen in whom America may well take satisfaction 
is Alexander Barmine, one of the few Soviet 
diplomats who escaped the great purge. Barmine 
acquired his citizenshiy erving in the Amer- 
ican Army until dismissed as “over-age.” 

A democracy can have no better and. more 
promising citizens than men who have known, 


and abhorred, totalitarianism at first hand. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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PERHAPS IT'S THE HEAT 

HERE is something curiously cantankerous, 

hysterical, illogical, malevolent about the 
Congressional attack on OWI, OPA and NRPB. 
These alphabetical abbreviations stand for 
three of the most essential organs of public 
administration. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration is charged with the duty of con- 
trolling prices. The Office of War Information 
organizes, condenses and passes on informa- 
tion from all war agencies and departments. 
The National Resources Planning Board was 
set up to do a job of long-term planning for 
the purpose of achieving both during the war 
and after the return of peace a sustained level 
of public welfare. On Saturday the House 
turned on the first two of these organizations 
and a House-Senate agreement threatening 
the termination of the third was sent to the 
White House. It was a bad day’s work. 

With relation to OWI the House cut the ap- 
propriation from $47,000,000 to about $29,- 
000,000 with an explicit direction that the 
domestic branch of the bureau’s service be dis- 
continued. There was no logical argument in 
favor of this drastic step. Elmer Davis was 
called an American Goebbels. The bureau was 
accused of carrying on New Deal propaganda. 
If this measure, which was passed as an 
amendment to War Agencies appropriations 
bill, gets a majority in the Senate, the cost of 
handing out official news will be largely in- 
creased. Each government unit must re-estab- 
lish its public information service. We shall 
have again the sort of confusion which the 
unified bureau was set up to cure. 

In the same way the OPA appropriation was 
slashed 20% and an amendment was added 
providing that no salaries are to be paid to 
anyone employed to administer the payment of 
subsidies designed to permit the roll-back of 
prices. Equally cynical and sinister were pro- 
visions that all officials except Prentice Brown 
must have five years of business experience 
and that none of the funds should be used to 
institute grade labeling or standardization of 
food or clothing. What this means in practical 
terms is that the House of Representatives 
favors inflation. Its appropriation up to now 
has not provided a sufficient staff to enforce 
price ceilings. From now on, if these slashes 
become law, its efficiency will be cut down. 
And the only effective means of reducing prices 
which are out of line will be cut out com- 
pletely. The use of subsidies is aboslutely 
necessary if essential foods are to be kept 
within the reach of the working people of this 
country. The House wishes to abolish subsidies. 

The National Resources Planning Board, in 
the reports submitted to Congress in April, 
began to set the stage for the return of 12,000,- 
000 war veterans after the signing of the 
peace. It is coordinating information with re- 
gard to the reconversion of industry, the ex- 
pansion of the federal employment service, the 
development of our social security system so 
that it will include soldiers as well as workers. 
Such work must be done now to enable us to 
avoid the greatest period of confusion and un- 
employment we have ever known. To this job 
the Board has brought the highest technical 
skill and the greatest devotion. To abolish this 
Board by August 31, as the bill provides, would 
be a species of suicide. The President should 
veto this bill. 

The amendments hamstringing OPA and 
OWI are not yet law. They must still run 
the gauntlet of the Senate. No intelligent 
citizen can possibly favor their enactment into 
law. It is time to let the Senators hear from 
the folks back home. 


SOMETHING FUNDAMENTAL 
ABOUT MINES 
tad chronic difficulty about mines and 
miners is symptomatic of something 
deeply wrong. Now that we are to have an 
armistice until October 31st, our executives, 
our legislators and the citizens have time to 
do some thinking. It is possible within three 
months to devise and implement a policy which 
will do more than give the nation a few 
months’ reprieve. It is now more necessary 
than ever to have an intelligent national coal- 
mine policy. It is something which we have 
never had. 

The coal was laid down thousands of years 
ago by the forces of nature. It belongs to the 
nation. Our exploitation of the mines by turn- 
ing them over to “private” corporations has 
been crudely wasteful. The precious product 
is definitely limited in amount. Large per- 
centages of it have been lost forever. Prices 
have been kept unnecessarily high. The mine 
workers have been so underprivileged for the 
past twenty-five years that they constitute a 
nation within the nation. They, their wives 
and children live in miserable “patches” where 
the bright promise of American life can be 
little more than a legend. 

John L. Lewis bears a heavy responsibility 
for our immediate difficulties. But the oper- 
ators, especially the southern operators, are 
far more at fault than the current newspaper 
stories indicate. From the start, they have 
sabotaged the negotiations. These men, oper- 
ating within this system of “private’’ owner- 
ship and operation, offer no promise of more 
efficient management or improved human rela- 
tions. With them in charge, we shall have one 
conflict after another, war or no war. 

The only way out is drastic government 
control or straight government operation. It 
is time for the nation to take over control of 
this property and run it in the public interest. 
We have now had abundant experience. We 
know how to do such things efficiently and 
without the least taint of politics. If the coal 
mines were run as well as TVA, we could have 
cheaper coal, happier miners and we could 
end the waste of our precious source of power. 
And there would be no more strikes. 


O.P.A. AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
NGRESSMAN SMITH’S committee to 
investigate government bureaus has chills 

running up and down its collective spine. It 
has discovered from papers taken from the 
files of David Ginsberg, now in the Army, 
that the Office of Price Administration is 
making “an attempt to bring the entire Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise under govern- 
ment domination.” This they are doing by the 
simple process of limiting profits. The Con- 
gressman’s statement is a bit blurry. OPA, 
he observes with horror, “uses the price-fixing 
mechanism to control profits and redistibute 
them instead of using them to prevent infla- 
tion.” That is, the Office set up in accordance 
with law should prevent inflation but not 
control profits. 

Congressman Howard Smith is the same 
man whose name is attached to the Connally- 
Smith Bill. This measure, if it becomes law, 
will give the government authority to use 
troops and jails and fines to prevent American 
free enterprise from taking the form of strikes 
designed to raise wages. He is, it would ap- 
pear, enthusiastic about controlling wages. 
But he shivers at the thought of controlling 
profits. Wages are the income of workers. 
Profits are the income of capitalists. It is 
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all right to control wages. 
discuss controlling profits. 

What the Congressman is saying is that 
profits are so sacred that the war emergency 
cannot be allowed to touch them. There is 
something so sacrosanct. about them that no 
matter how they mount up they must not be 
controlled in the public interest. Theoretically 
this statesman from Virginia is against infla- 
tion. But he fears inflation far less than 
meddling with the sacred ark of the capitalist 
covenant. 

This is illuminating. This man is a member 
of our national legislature. He was elected in 
one of the poll-tax states. He does not care 
about winning the war. He is only theoreti- 
cally against inflation. He has a two-pronged 
motivation. He wants to keep the workers 
down, and he wants to bcost the capitalists up: 


It is sacrilege to 





MYSTERIOUS ELK HILLS CONTRACT 

T was The New Leader which four weéks 

ago dubbed the Standard Oil-Elk Hills con- 
tract the New Teapot Dome Scandal. Since 
then the story has become common property 
and the title has stuck. But though two com- 
mittees of the House and one of the Senate 
are laboring to unravel this deal, the whole 
business is still a mystery. We know exactly 
what the contract called for. We have exact 
figures on what the Standard Oil people were 
to get. But why representatives of the Navy 
signed this agreement nobody seems to know. 
There is no sign cf a little black bag. Public 
officials, apparently, were willing to hand over 
millions of barrels of oil for nothing. They 
asked for no bribes. Perhaps this is progress. 

The Standard Oil Company was, under the 
terms of the contract, given the exclusive right 
to develop the Elk Hills oil reserve. Over a 
five-year period it was authorized to ex- 
tract 18,000,000 barrels, worth $20,000,000.00. 
While this handsome payment was supposed 
to equalize expenditures to be incurred in 
development, “it is doubtful whether those 
costs will amount to more than a minor frae- 
tion of that figure.” And tne Navy, under the 
terms of the contract, would have had to buy 
back its own oil from, Standard allowing a 
deduction of 50% for cost of processing. 

Then came a revelation by Congressman 
Jerry Voorhis, an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and a decision that the con- 
tract is illegal. Norman Littell, Assistant At- 
torney General, has given to one of the House 
cecmmittees an outline of the reasons back of 
the department’s decision. Now there is keen 
competition among committees for publicity 
connected with an all-out investigation. The 
Navy still maintains that the contract was 
in the public interest, but has consented to 
cancel it. 

What’s back of this is really more danger- 
ous than the skulduggery behind Teapot. Dome. 
Both the Army and the Navy have shown over 
and over again in connection with war con- 
tracts that they are inclined to take the word 
of big business corporations at face. value. 
They are very much on their guard as to the 
technical qualities of products delivered. They 
are not at all on guard with relation to the 
financial terms. Their wcrking theory is that 
the great corporations are all right, that: it 
is advantageous to keep their good will by 
buttering them up with large profits. The of- 
ficials who hold such theories cannot be sent 
to jail or forced to resign. But the effect on 
the public treasury is much the same as that 
which fcllowed the activities of Fall and 
Doheny. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Minin mm 


Max Nomad Clarifies Own 


° 4 . . 4/ 
Views on Cynics and Realists 
From MAX NOMAD 


To the Editor: 


I was only’ mildly amused by the facetious use of such 
Machiavellism” and 
which the editorial commentator last week directly 


epithets as “jeremiads,” ‘amoral 
“cynic, 


or indirectly applied to my views. 


The presentation of the thesis—not of my invention— 
that capitalism has produced its own successor in the form 
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To the Editors 





of a new social stratum of man- 
agers, office-holders, technicians, 
organizers and other educated 
employees is not in the nature of 
a “jeremiad,” but rather a con- 
tribution to political science; even 
though it is not good Marxism 
and steps upon the toes of those 
who are engaged in preaching the 
consolations of a classless Utopia 


off my 


authors: 


personal 


that is to come once the Mor- their ambition in glory, consist- 
gans and Rockefellers have dis- ency and at times in martyr- 
appeared from this planet. dom.” 


Neither is it “cynicism” (the 
word “cynics” in the title of my 
article is not of my choosing) if 
one sees all political movements 
in the light of a struggle for 
power and privilege for the lead- 
ing elite. After all, it is only the 
generalized application of the 
standard which every political 
movement applies to all other 
groups, except its own. 

Nor do I see where the “amoral 
Machiavellianism” fits in. In my 
Rebels and Renegades I had said 
that the realist “sees human his- 
tory not as material for moral 
tales in whieh virtue triumphs 


know 


“ 


deeds. 


“cynics.” 


predecessors. 
hat to those individual 
political leaders of whose integ- 
rity I am convinced. For, to quote 
quote again one of my favorite 
“there have always been 
leaders who, disregarding their 


have found a 


If this is “cynicism” or “amoral 
Machiavellianism” 
what 
mean. Or maybe those who apply 
them do not understand the sim- 
ple fact that it is one thing to be 
sociologically realistic as to the 
motives of social groups or po- 
litical parties as a whole, and 
that it is another thing to be a 
cynic who altogether denies the 
existence of 
of lofty motives and disinterested 
As for myself I certainly 


And I always take 





and_ invasion, 
Like other 


and group interests, 


sublimation for pronunciomento. 


then I don’t 


expressions siders Mussolini 


those 


to him: 


end is coming. 


= 
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individuals capable 


| 


refuse to be classed among the 





and wickedness is punished at the 
end, but as a perfectly amoral 
succession of struggles for ma- 
terial comforts and power, be- 
tween classes, cliques and lead- 
ers.” Which does not mean that 
Iam enthusiastic about this 
“amoral” state of affairs—just as 
I am not enthusiastic about such 
undeniable and  undestructible 
phenomena as human cruelty, sel- 
fishness and stupidity. 


Leader.” 


present 


Nor does jt mean that it is a 
matter of indifference to me what 
group of “amoral” politicians is 
in power. I prefer those—and I 
am always ready to give them 
my vote—whoa. for .one reason or 
another seem to be less corrupt 
and less intolerant than their 


Keen Ability 


From GEORGE A. GARRETT 
To the Editor: 


“Herewith I am sending $2.00 
for renewal sub. to “The New 


ment you on the sustained high 
quality of the paper 
management. It is a 
splendid example of the keen in- 
telligence and journalistic ability 
existing in the ranks of the So- 
cialist movement. 
its informing and stimulating col- 
umns for 
never with greater 
just now.” 


California, Migs yrr> 


oe 


Permit me to compli- 


under the 


I have enjoyed 


these many years, but 
relish than 


a> 


After Churchill and Eden, it is President Roosevelt who 
urges Italians to quit the war. 
Churchill and now by Mr. Roosevelt, that “it is the hope and 
intention of the United Nations that Italy be restored to na- 
tionhood and take her place as a respected member of the 
European family of nations,” 
words, is encouraging. 

But neither the English Prime Minister nor the American 
President has considered that the Italians are not free. 
They must suffer at the same time Allied bombardments 
German Gestapo and. the 
peoples of the occupied countries, 
not able to give effect to their ideas and wishes, 

The Italian Army, 
military discipline. 


did the garrison of Pantelleria, it is not cowardly. If 
Italian combatants resist, it is not impudent. 
the voice of their conscience, the law of honor, 
of loyalty to the flag. 

President Roosevelt “has made it obvious that he con- 
and his aides 
of Italy in the war, rather than the Italian people.” 
in this important 
Mussolini but to the King. According to the Constitution, 
it is he who is the real, supreme Military Chief of the State. 

The King, Vittorio Emanuele III, has three courses open 
(a) resistance; 
Italian people as a whole realize that sooner or later the 


matter, 
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Sturzo Says Italian People Are 
Bound, Know End Is Near 


From DON LUIGI STURZO 


The affirmation made by Mr. 
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though phrased in cautious 


Fascist Party. 
Italians are 


Navy and Air Force are bound by 
They, fortunately, never have issued a 
Italian combatants will surrender, as 


They follow 


their sense 


responsible for the position 
Now, 
the final decision is not up to 


(b) abdication; (c) surrender. The 
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